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Parvulus, Etc. 


PARVULUS. 


(FROM CATULLE MENDES.) 


The Lord was teaching folk by the sea 
shore; 

His voice had quelled the storm, it 
raged no more; 

His word was like a balm, and did im- 
part 

Joy to the righteous, hope to the broken 
heart. 

“Whoso shall love me perfectly,” 
He, 

“Shall look upon my Father and on 

Me.” 

people listened humbly to His 
Word. 


said 


And 


Now on the outer side of them that 
heard 

A certain woman, leading by the hand 

Her child, had halted, passing on that 
way, 

And hearkening for a while the twain 
did stand. 

She had grown old with gleaning, and 
that day 

The load she carried was of straw, not 
wheat, 

And all her mother’s heart heaved full 
of sighs; 

But lo, the boy was rosy-hued and 
sweet; 

A fair small child he was, with smiling 
eyes 

That shamed the miserable rags he 
wore. 

The child said, “Mother, who speaks 
there on the shore?” 

“Child, ‘tis a prophet: holy laws they 
be 

He gives to men.” 


“T wish that I could see 

The prophet, mother.” And the child 
strove hard, 

Stood on tiptoe, and pressed to find a 
breach 

In the thick crowd; but many tall folk 
barred 

And hemmed him in, so that he could 
not reach 

To look upon the Master whose kind 
speech 

Wrought in his ear. 
he cried, 


Then, eager still, 


“I should behold him, mother dear, if 
thou 

Wouldst lift me in thine arms.” 

But she replied, 

“Child, I am tired; I cannot lift thee 
now.” 

Then a great sadness came upon the 
child 

And tears stood in the eyes that lately 
smiled. 


But Jesus, walking through the crowd, 
drew near 
E’en to the child and said, “Lo,—I am 
here.” 
Arthur O’ Shaughnessy. 


EVERYTHING THAT I MADE. 


Everything that I made I used to bring 
to you. 

Was it a song, why, then ’twas a song 
to sing to you. 

Was it a story, to you I was telling my 

story. 

my dear, could you hear ’mid the 

bliss and the glory? 


Ah, 


Did anyone praise me, to you I said it 
all over. 

My laughter for you: how we laughed 
in the days past recover! 

My tears and my trouble were yours: 
did anyone grieve me, 

I carried it straight to the love that 
was sure to relieve me. 


O my dear, when aught happens, to you 
I am turning, 

Forgetting how far you have travelled 
this day from my yearning. 

There is nobody now to tell things to: 
your house is so lonely: 

And still I’m forgetting and bringing 
my tale to you only. 


The old days are over: how pleasant 
they were while they lasted. 

The sands were pure gold that ran out 
ere we knew and were wasted. 

And still I’m forgetting, orhone, that no 
longer you're near me, 

And turn to you still with my tale. and 
there’s no one to hear me. 

Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
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THE INITIATIVE-REFERENDUM IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


It is characteristic of the American to 
be in a hurry. The short cut,—in busi- 
ness, in education, in politics, in legis- 
lation,—is attractive to him. He grows 
easily weary of slow-moving processes 
even when the results which they work 
out are in the main good. He will has- 
ten their operation, if he can; or if not, 
he will substitute others for them. 

It is to this trait, in part, that the 
recent development of the initiative- 
referendum in the United States is due. 
To enact a proposition into law through 
the ordinary legislative processes, to 
have it referred to a committee, care- 
fully phrased and recast, reported upon 
and debated, passed through three or 
four stages, first in one house and then 
in another, and finally subjected to a 
possible executive veto, requiring the 
work to be done over again, is a tedious 
and uncertain proceeding. How much 
simpler it is to frame the proposition 
just as one wants it to read, secure for 
it the hasty approval of a small per- 
centage of the voters, and cast it di- 
rectly at the people, to be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. 

But, aside from this national inclina- 
tion to do things in a hurry, there is 
another influence which has strength- 
ened the movement toward direct popu- 
lar legislation. This is the feeling that 
legislators are too easily susceptible to 
selfish and corrupting influences. The 
evil word “graft” is comparatively new 
in American politics; and the evil thing 
for which it stands, although not new, 
has grown to disquieting proportions as 
large business and corporate interests 
have become more and more unscrupu- 
lous in the means which they employ 
to shape legislation. It is not strange 
that direct popular participation in leg- 
islation should be urged as a remedy 
for such abuses. The people are hon- 


est. The people cannot be bought. 
Paid “lobbyists” who buttonhole leg- 
islators, control the appointment of 
committees, assist in the writing of re- 
ports, and ingeniously insert or drop 
a word here and there in a pending 
Bill, up to the very stage of engross- 
ment, cannot, it is argued, corrupt the 
whole electorate. The people can be 
trusted. So doubtless they can. But 
whether it is better for them to take 
the work of legislating into their own 
hands, or to exert their power by re- 
tiring dishonest legislators to private 
life and electing honest men in their 
places, is another question. In the 
lo run, under institutions so free as 
those which exist in the United States, 
the people can get what they want; and 
if they allow corrupt and corrupting 
forces to remain long dominant in any 
city or state, the root of the trouble 
is in their criminal indifference rather 
than in the avarice of law-makers or 
the machinations of a lobby. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States large liberty is left to the sev- 
eral states to regulate their own con- 
cerns. Certain powers are expressly 
delegated to the Federal Government, 
but it is provided that all powers not 
so delegated and not prohibited to the 
states by the Federal Constitution 
shall be reserved to the states respect- 
ively or to the people. Even so funda- 
mental a matter as the conditions of 
the suffrage,—except that under the 
Fifteenth Amendment it is forbidden 
to abridge the right of citizens to vote 
on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude,—is left to the 
regulation of the several states. Under 
this order of things, there has come to 
pass the singular anomaly that in five 
states women are permitted to vote on 
equal terms with men. net only for state 
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und local officials, but for representa- 
tives in Congress and for President, 
making it possible that, in a close elec- 
tion, the national choice for President 
might actually be determined by their 
votes; while in the other forty-one 
states only men have the full suffrage. 
State legislatures frame laws for the 
states. State constitutions are amended 
ordinarily, and, until a recent date in- 
variably, at the initiative of the legis- 
latures, and usually through the con- 
current action of two successive legis- 
latures. Except in one state, Dela- 
ware, such amendments have required 
the approval of a majority of the voters 
of the state to become valid. 

This process of the ratification of pro- 
posed amendments to state constitu- 
tions is, of course, a form of referen- 
dum. Another familiar form is the sub- 
mission to the popular approval, at the 
polls, of some particular bit of legisla- 
tion, regarding which a legislature may 
wish to obtain the sanction of the peo- 
ple. The application of the referen- 
dum in these ways is no novelty. The 
new thing is the initiative, under 
which law-making or constitution- 
mending begins with the people, and 
the legislature is either wholly ignored 
or acts under compulsion. 

Certain forms of the initiative, so 
mild that they need not be considered at 
length, are the “public opinion” plan es- 
tablished in Illinois, and the “‘advisory” 
initiative and referendum adopted in 
‘Texas and Delaware. Under the former 
plan, 10 per cent. of the registered vot- 
ers of the state may file a petition ask- 
ing that a certain question be submit- 
ted to the voters for an expression of 
their opinion upon it. But as legis- 
lators are quite free to disregard this 
expression of opinion if they please, and 
iu a number of instances have done so, 
this device has little practical effect. 
The “advisory” ivitiative in Texas al- 
lows 10 per cent. of the voters of any 
party to secure a direct party vote upon 





both candidates and policies. In Del- 
aware a form of the “advisory” initia- 
tive and referendum has been adopted 
under an expression of opinion ob- 
tained at the polls in 1906. 

During the last ten years, eight states 
—South Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Maine—have adopted constitutional pro- 
visions for the initiative and referen- 
dum, and in a ninth, North Dakota, a 
similar proposition is on its way to sub- 
mission to the popular vote, having 
passed one legislature and being re- 
quired to pass a second before it is 
submitted for ratification at the polls. 
It is to be observed that, of these 
states, all but Maine are in the West, 
where all political institutions are rel- 
atively new and public opinion takes 
more kindly to innovations. In Utah 
the system has not been put into opera- 
tion for lack of necessary supplemental 
legislation to give its provisions force. 
In Nevada, the system is inoperative 
because the proposal was passed by two 
successive legislatures on its way to the 
people in forms varying so widely as 
to fail to meet the constitutional re- 
quirements. In Montana, the system 
went into full effect in 1907, but has 
not yet been subjected to a practical 
test. Oklahoma became a state on 
July 4th, 1908, and the elaborate and 
radical initiative-referendum provisions 
which were incorporated in its consti- 
tution were tested for the first time on 
November 8th, 3910. In Missouri and 
Maine amendments providing for the 
initiative referendum were ratified by 
the people at the elections in the fal! of 
1908. South Dakota and Oregon are 
the only two states in which the prac- 
tical workings of the system may be 
studied. 

South Dakota was the first state, by 
an amendment to the state constitution 
adopted in 1898, to apply the initiative 
and referendum to all legislation. The 
amendment provided that “The legis- 
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lative power of the state shall be vested 
in a legislature, which shall consist of 
a senate and house of representatives, 
except that the people expressly reserve 
to themselves the right to propose 
measures, which measures the legisla- 
tures shall enact and submit to a vote 
of the electors of the state; and also 
the right to require that any laws 
which the legislature may have enacted 
shall be submitted to a vote of the 
electors of the state before going into 
effect, except such laws as may be 
necessary for the immediate preserva- 
tion of the public peace, health or safe- 
ty, or the support of the state govern- 
ment and its existing public institu- 
tions.” The supreme court of South 
Dakota has construed this last clause 
to mean that a legislative act which is 
passed with an “emergency clause” is 
thereby exempt from the requirement 
of a referendum. It would therefore 
be possible for a legislature, by the in- 
corporation of an emergency clause in 
any pending measure, to avoid an ex- 
pression of the popular will regarding 
it; but it would be likely to go hard 
with a legislature which trifled with the 
popular rights in this fashion. 

All that is required to set the initia- 
tive-referendum in motion in South 
Dakota is a petition signed by five per 
cent. of the electors of the state, and it 
is expressly provided that the veto 
power of the governor shall not apply 
to measures which are presented and 
enacted in this way. One possible re- 
sult of the South Dakota system was 
probably not foreseen by the legislature 
which framed the initiative-referendum 
amendment, namely, that a really good 
and needed law might be “held up” for 
a considerable period by a demand for 
a referendum upon it. This is what 
actually happened with a law enacted 
by the legislature in 1907 to diminish 
the scandal of easy divorces from 
which the good name of the state had 
long suffered, by increasing from six 
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months to one year the period of resi- 
dence within the state required of per- 
sons applying for a divorce. The di- 
vorce business was so profitable that 
it was not difficult to get the signatures 
of the required five per cent. of the vot- 
ers to a petition for a referendum; and 
the law passed early in 1907 was ac- 
cordingly suspended until the people, at 
the election in November, 1908, gave 
their sanction to it.’ 

In South Dakota, as in Montana, and 
as in Maine, by the amendment adopted 
in 1908 the initiative-referendum is not 
applied to amendments of the state con- 
stitution. Oregon is the only state 
thus far which has actually amended 
its fundamental law by the swift and 
easy process of the initiative-referen- 
dum without consideration by the legis- 
lature; and the first occasion on which 
it was done was at the election in June, 
1906. At that election five proposed 
amendments of the constitution were 
submitted; and at the election in June, 
1908, ten. Under the system which 
prevailed in Oregon prior to 1902 it re- 
quired about four years to amend the 
constitution; now it can be done in four 
months. Formerly an amendment in- 
troduced in a legislature was referred 
to a committee; hearings were given 
with reference to it; it was fully dis- 
cussed in,all its bearings, first in com- 
niittee and then in each branch of the 
legislature; its phrasing was carefully 
scrutinized and amended so that it 
might express exactly what was in- 
tended. When it was finally reported 
to the legislature it was defeated unless 
it received the votes of a majority of 
the members of each house, and this 
not a majority merely of those voting, 
but of the entire membership. If it 
passed this legislature, it must also 
pass a second legislature, assembling 
two years laier; and if that legislature 
acted favorably upon it, it could not pe 


1“The Political Science Quarterly,”” Decem- 
ber, 1908. 
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ratified until the general election held 
two vears later, and then only if it 
received a majority not merely of the 
vote cast upon it, but of all the electors 
voting at the election. A further 
check upon ill-considered and hasty ac- 
tion was a provision that not more than 
two proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution should be submitted at the same 
All these safeguards are want- 
An 


time. 
ing from the present system. 
‘amendment proposed by the petition of 
eight per cent. of the voters of Oregon 
filed by July 5th, 1910, in whatever 
form it might have been cast by the pe- 
titioners, without editing or revision, 
and without any consideration of its re- 
lations to existing constitutional provi- 
sions or to other pending proposals, was 
submitted automatically at the election 
in November. The petition once filed, 
everything was mandatory upon the 
secretary of state in arranging the de- 
tails of the ballots and the election. 

It is to be noticed that the promoters 
of the initiative-referendum in Oregon 
were not satisfied even with the rad- 
ical form which the proposal took 
in the amendment to the state consti- 
tution first adopted. At the very first 
election held under that amendment, in 
1906, they submitted and the people 
adopted another amendment under 
which the people were given fhe power 
to demand the referendum upon single 
items, sections and parts of Bills 
passed by the legislature; and both the 
initiative and the referendum powers 
were extended to municipalities, so 
that a municipal ordinance may be 
proposed by initiative by the people, 
and ordinances passed by a city coun- 
cil may be submitted to the vote of the 
people. 

The American voter, when he gets 
to the polls, is often in so great a hurry 
that he marks only a part of his ballot 
The names of candidates are printed 
upon the ballot usually in alphabetical 
order, and it is a recognized fact that 
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candidates whose names begin with one 
of the earlier letters in the alphabet 
derive an advantage from that fact, 
because the impatient voter becomes 
fatigued before he gets to the bottom of 
the list. At the last two presidential 
elections, the vote of Maryland has ac- 
tually been split, one ‘party electing a 
part of its electoral ticket and the other 
party choosing the other presidential 
electors, simply because in that state 
the electors are not voted for in groups 
as in other states but separately; and 
ignorant or careless voters do not com- 
plete the marking of their ballots. 

The American voter being thus con- 
stituted, what may be expected when, 
on the ballot presented to him at the 
polls, in addition to the names of can- 
didates for a large number of offices, 
including those, as at the election in 
1908, who are on the lists of six or 
seven different parties, there are of- 
fered a number of legislative proposals 
or constitutional amendments? The 
Oregon voter, at the state election in 
1910, found waiting for him at the polls 
a ballot which called for a vote upon 
thirty-seven candidates for office and 
thirty-two questions of laws and 
amendments. What chance is there 
for deliberate and intelligent action 
when a ballot is so overcrowded? The 
Oregon laws make a commendable ef- 
fort to prepare the voters for their task 
by providing for the printing of argu- 
ments for and against pending propo- 
sitions, and their distribution at the 
cost of the state among the voters. At 
the election in 1908 the state spent $38,- 
000 in this way. This system is de- 
scribed as “educating” the voters; but 
as you may lead a horse to water, but 
cannot force him to drink, so it is one 
thing to put a pamphlet in the hands 
of a voter with arguments relating to 
thirty-two pending proposals, and quite 
another to ensure his digesting this ma- 
terial and preparing himself to vote 
intelligently. It is significant that al- 
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ready in Oregon, with the practical ex- 
periment with the initiative only four 
years old, the Republican party, which 
is in a large majority in the state, 
should have declared itself upon this 
subject at its last state convention in 
the following strong language:— 


We are opposed to the abuse of the 
initiative and referendum by the sub- 
mission to the people of large numbers 
of measures on the same ballot. The 
people are too busy to give these meas- 
ures the attention necessary to insure 
wise action. The number of measures 
to be submitted at any one election 
should be limited, and it should be fur- 
ther provided that a measure once 
voted down by the people should be 
ineligible to a place on the ballot for a 
period of six years thereafter. 


The last clause in this declaration 
was aimed at the proposed amendment 
to confer full suffrage upon women, 
which, having been defeated by a ma- 
jority of more than 10,000 when sub- 
mitted under the initiative in 1906, was 
aguin submitted in exactly the same 
form in 1908, only to be again de- 
feated by a majority more than twice 
as large. 

One obvious objection to the initia- 
tive-referendum is the crude form 
which measures thus submitted are 
likely to take. It is no easy matter 
so to frame a measure for enactment 
that it shall exactly define the things 
which it is intended to command or 
prohibit. In any American legislature 
the measure which finally goes upon 
the statute-book usually varies widely 
from the proposal first introduced. 
Every phrase is discussed and weighed 
with reference not only to what it con- 
veys, but to its effect upon existing 
laws. Even after all pains are taken, 
weak points disclose themselves when 
the law is put in force, and a con- 
siderable part of the work of any given 
legislature consists in amending the 
laws enacted by its predecessors. But 
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the initiative-referendum leaves no 
chance for the discussion of words. 
A group of enthusiasts knocks to- 
gether a proposal to its liking, 
hurries round and gets the re 
quired number of signatures,—and 
nothing is easier than to get sig- 
natures to almost anything which does 
not involve personal pecuniary respon- 
sibility—and the proposal must go 
upon the ballot in the form in which it 
is framed by its promoters. In one or 
two states this difficulty is partly met 
by an arrangement under which meas- 
ures proposed under the initiative go to 
the legislature for consideration, and the 
legislature is empowered to submit to- 
gether with the original an alternative 
form, which the people may adopt if 
they please; but in Oregon, where the 
system is being given its fullest test, 
there is no such arrangement for tem- 
pering the crudity of direct popular leg- 
islation. An illustration of the sort 
of thing which is possible under this 
haphazard process is the “anti-pass” 
law in Oregon. A Bill covering this 
subject was submitted to the people at 
the election in 1906, and was adopted 
by a vote of more than three to one. 
Yet it was so imperfectly drawn that, 
under its provisions, a railroad was for- 
bidden to issue passes to its own em- 
ployees, but might issue them to the 
employees of other railroads. Hap- 
pily this blunder was neutralized by a 
still more amusing error,—the failure to 
prefix an enacting clause. This made 
the Bill inoperative; and the legislature 
took the matter up and framed a suit- 
able law to effect the object after 
which the people, through the initiative, 
were blindly struggling.’ 

Another obvious objection to the ini- 
tiative-referendum is the possibility 
that there may be presented at the 
same election, through different groups 
of voters, conflicting proposals, and that 


2 “The Political Science Quarterly,” Decem- 
ber, 1908 
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both may be adopted. The election of 
1908 in Oregon furnishes a case in 
point. The salmon fisheries of the 
Columbia river are of great importance. 
The interests of the lower-river fisher- 
men and those of the upper-river fisher- 
men clash. The lower-river fishermen 
proposed an Act to abolish all the gear 
of the upper-river fishermen. This the 
people adopted by a large majority. 
The upper-river fishermen proposed a 
law limiting the length of seines and 
abolishing fishing in the navigable 
channels of the lower river and stop- 
ping fishing at night in all other por- 
tions of the river. This also the people 
adopted. And now that each of these 
conflicting interests has had its whack 
at the other in the adoption of these 
laws, it remains for the legislature 
to regulate somehow the two interests 
and give to each a fair chance.’ 
These possibilities of the adoption of 
crude and conflicting laws are not, 
however, the most serious objections 
to the initiativereferendum. They 
might be guarded against,—although, 
as a matter of fact, they have not been, 
—by some provision for a revision and 
editing of the propositions filed for sub- 
mission to the people. Perhaps the 
office of the secretary of state might 
be used for that purpose, since it is 
there that the responsibility now rests 
for carrying out the details of the sys- 
tem. But if these difficulties could be 
removed, other and more serious ob- 
jections would remain. The system 
gives no chance for adequate discus- 
sion. When a Bill is before a legisla- 
ture, under the right of petition and 
with the opportunity afforded for pub- 
lic hearings, there is a chance for the 
presentation of arguments pro and con. 
The hearings and debates and the dis- 
cussions in the press inform the pub- 
lic as to what is going on, and the rea- 


sons for it. In the case of proposed 


*“The American Political Science Review,” 
November, 1908. 
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amendments to the fundamental law, 
the interval of time between the ses- 
sions of the legislatures, which must 
act upon pending proposals before they 
are submitted to the people, affords an 
opportunity to consider the proposals 
in all their bearings; and in the light 
given by expressions of public opinion 
the second legislature may reject a 
pioposal which has found favor with 
the first. But under the initiative- 
referendum, as exemplified in Oregon, 
four months, as has been said, suffice 
for the whole process, from the filing of 
the petition to the adoption of an 
amendment which goes into effect im- 
mediately. This headlong process cuts 
off debate and makes against intelli- 
gent action. So far as it is applied 
this system strikes at representative 
government. Except in “town meet- 
ings,” in which the citizens of small 
communities vote directly upon ques- 
tions of local administration, it has been 
the American practice to entrust all the 
powers of government to representa- 
tives elected for that purpose and ex- 
ercising authority delegated to them 
by the people. But in the initiative- 
1eferendum, the people take the work 
of legislating and constitution-mending 
into their own untrained hands and ig- 
nore or over-ride the legislators whom 
they have elected to represent them. 
Incidentally the sense of responsibility 
on the part of legislators is weakened, 
for it becomes easy to shift responsi- 
bility from legislatures to the people; 
and the more responsibility is diffused 
the less keen is the sense of it. 

It is to be observed, too, that under 
this system the conservatives are al- 
ways at a disadvantage. The dice are 
loaded against them. The various rad- 
ical groups, the socialists, the single- 
taxers, the woman suffragists and the 
rest will sign each other’s petitions and 
get their different propositions before 
the people. When the campaign opens 
the radicals are already organized. 
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They know what they want, and they 
will co-operate energetically to secure 
it. But the conservatives are handi- 
capped. It is always harder to organ- 
ize the negative than the affirmative. 
And if the conservatives defeat de- 
structive changes in the fundamental 
law at one election, they cannot rest 
upon their arms. They must be con- 
tinually upon guard, for at the very 
next election the same battle may have 
to be fought over again. 

It is deplorable that so many Ameri- 
can voters are indifferent to their po- 
litical responsibilities even as to the 
choice of parties and candidates. 
Even at exciting elections it is rare 
that more than eighty per cent. of the 
registered voters go to the polls. In 
“off” years, when no great issue stirs 
the public mind, the ratio of voters 
often drops to sixty and even to fifty 
per cent. of the registration. It is a 
remarkable fact that, at the presiden- 
tial election in 1904, the total vote was 
nearly half a million less than in 
1900, in spite of the increase in the 
population during the interval. But if 
voters are indifferent,—many of them, 
—to questions of parties and candi- 
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dates, they are much more indifferent 
with reference to proposals of legisla- 
tion or of constitutional amendment 
which are submitted to them. Rarely 
do so many as three out of four voters 
who vote for candidates at an election 
record themselves upon proposed laws 
or amendments submitted to them at 
the same time; usually less than one- 
half of them do so, and sometimes not 
more than one-fifth. The adoption of 
such proposals is, therefore, often the 
work of a minority of the voters, and 
sometimes of a small minority. 

Conservative Americans may 
gratulate themselves that the initiative- 
referendum has not been extended to 
national legislation. As to the Federal 
Constitution, its application there is 
practically impossible. The framers 
of that instrument laid the foundations 
of the government strong and deep; 
and they guarded the Constitution 
against sudden and impulsive changes 
so effectually that, with the exception 
of the amendments which were made 
as a result of the Civil War, it has 
stood unaltered for more than a hun- 
dred years. 


con- 


Frank Foecroft. 
Boston, U. S. A. 





BROWNING BIOGRAPHY. 


Broadly speaking, we may say that 
there are two kinds of biography; one 
of them has for its basis personal im- 
pression, personal study, personal 
knowledge, and personal recollection. 
“Nobody can write the life of a man 
but those who have eat and drunk and 
lived in social intercourse with him,” 
was the dictum of a man whose own 
life came to be written in fulfilment of 
these conditions: a Life which has been 
accounted worthy of the wonder. admi- 
ration and desire of all biographers 
later than James Bosweil. Close per- 
sonal knowledge is usually essential 


to that vitality of description which 
brings before us the very man as he 
looked, as he talked, and in those looks 
and that talk revealed himself as even 
in his actions he was not always re- 
vealed. But if there is a large advan- 
tage in the fact of having intimately 
known the subject of the biography un- 
dertaken, that very fact creates a dis- 
advantage by which it may be seriously 
weighted. 

On the one hand, to come within the 
circle of close friendships is to assume 
the duty of observing those gracious 
reserves demanded by intimacy, and of 
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withholding from the outside world 
what it was never meant to share; and 
the difficulty of applying to a friend 
those canons of judgment easily enough 
applied elsewhere is not lightly to be 
surmounted. On the other hand, a con- 
scientious determination to give a truth- 
ful picture, a deliberate avoidance of 
anything that might look like partiality, 
may create a liability to err in another 
direction, and make the picture some- 
thing harder and stiffer than might 
have been drawn by a hand less loving. 
Again, there is the difficulty of giving 
satisfaction to other friends of the sub- 
ject of the biography, who may perhaps 
even quarrel with the likeness pre- 
sented and say, “It is not as I knew 
him; you have shown him through the 
mind: it is 


medium of your own 
not he.” 
To say that Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 


whose friendship with Robert Brown- 
ing was one of many years, had well 
performed a more than difficult task, is 
no light praise. She drew for us no 
impressionist portrait, she gave us no 
cut-and-dried description; in her book 
we have what no one can think of as 
unreal, strained, or falsely colored. We 
have also in that book not the faintest 
failure in tact or taste, and not one 
word that could give pain to the living 
who were bound to the dead by any 
bond whatsoever. If to some this 
quality last mentioned seem to partake 
of negation rather than of positive vir- 
tue—though to regard it thus would be 
an error—there is much besides which 
all would agree in classing as merit pos- 
itive; in the telling of the story of Rob- 
ert Browning's life, and in much fine 
psychological study and careful criti- 
cism. One thinks, ““‘What does such a 
biography cost a friend to write?” And 
some of us, at least, would say in their 
hearts, “May it never be mine to 
know.” 

What I have said here applies to the 
book as it left the author's hands; not 
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to the “revised edition,” to which ex- 
ception may be taken in more ways 
than one. In the matter of literary 
style alone the alterations and additions 
are to be regretted. 

Mrs. Orr’s book has been spoken of at 

some length because, written by special 
request of Mr. Browning’s family, by 
one competent in so many ways to un- 
dertake the work, it was really the 
standard Life of Robert Browning. 
sut there was room left for other 
studies of the poet of a different kind 
or from a different point of view, and 
Mrs. Orr would no doubt have wel- 
comed whatever might further cast a 
true light on the study of him whose 
burial in the great Abbey was the ulti- 
mate record of the finding of the ver- 
dict that Robert Browning was not 
only of the great poets of England. 
but of the greatest. 

The second kind of biography de 
pends mostly on sources open to all 
students of its subject, sources which 
will still be open when there is no one 
left who, not once only, but many and 
many a time, saw the man plain, and 
whom he stopped to speak with so of- 
ten. Of this kind is the fine piece of 
biography and criticism which came 
from Professor Dowden’s pen six years 
ago: a book written when there had 
been given to the public large collec- 
tions of letters, of which Mrs. Orr had 
the use only of a few, still in the man- 
uscript state. Needless to say, these 
letters have been used with a discre- 
tion as fine as the whole matter and 
manner of the biography. The exist- 
ence of such a book as this would nat- 
urally handicap a later biographer; but 
a later biographer has come forward 
who, in addition to the volumes of let- 
ters, the love-letters, and those written 
from Italy by Mrs. Browning, has had 
access to other sources in the diary of 
Alfred Domett (Browning’s Waring), of 
which we are given several important 
extracts; and alxo to a collection of 
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Browning letters, privately printed by 
Mr. T. J. Wise.* 

A Life of Browning was written very 
shortly after his death by William 
Sharp (Fiona Macleod), himself a poet, 
who, despite the disadvantage he was 
under of haste and lack of inforraation 
from quarters where, at so early a time, 
it would have been indelicate for a 
stranger to seek it, gave us a book 
which, if often inaccurate in its minor 
facts, yet had the glowing interest of 
the thought of one poet about an older 
and a greater. Later on came a bril- 
liant little volume of Mr. Chesterton's 
showing, as we should expect, a pewer 
of insight occasionally dimmed by per- 
sistent efforts to see what no one else 
had seen. 

The latest biography of Browning is 
the work of one whose faith in his 
subject, and love for that subject, made 
him feel that no pains were too great 
to spend thereon; and made it also im- 
possible for any egotism of his own 
to obtrude itself. It is not a work of 
genius, unless we allow genius to be, 
as it has been oddly defined, the power 
of taking infinite pains. The book is 
somewhat ponderous both in outward 
appearance and in its structure and 
treatment; somewhat too evidently de- 
signed to be useful; somewhat over- 
Jaden with detail; the product of an 
immense amount of pains spent in col- 
lecting materials from various sources 
and in various ways; yet a book that 
for many will have a value and interest 
higher than the value set upon finer 
work, and the interest taken in it. Pro- 
fessor Griffin’s regrettedly early death 
came when he had collected his mate- 
rials and written more than half his 
work; and Mr. Minchin has finished the 
volume, and given us what he believes 
his friend to have intended, his aim 


“The Life of Robert Rrowning,”’ with No- 
tices of his Writings, his Family, and his 
Friends. By W. Hall Griffin. Completed and 
arranged by Harry Christopher Minchin. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
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having been “not a study of the life of 
Robert Browning seen through a tem- 
perament, but a record based upon a 
sympathetic review of accepted facts.” 
If Mr. Minchin’s name is not further 
on mentioned as Professor Griffin's co- 
adjutor to a considerable extent, he will 
understand that it is not from any over- 
looking of his share in the work. 

The book is uncolored by anything 
arising from a personal acquaintance 
with browning, but it does give us the 
poet “seen through a temperament.” 
How otherwise could it be? The per- 
sonal equation will always be with us, 
and help or hinder not merely accord- 
ing to its value, but according to its 
amount; and we all see, each of us, 
through his own temperament, what- 
ever it may be. In this case the tem- 
perament is of a very practical kind. 

Not only has there been much collect- 
ing of whatever facts were to be got at, 
but Professor Griffin’s zeal led him to 
visit places connected with Browning 
both in England and abroad. He fol- 
lowed him to Florence, to Asolo, and 
doubtless to Rome. He visited the va- 
rious places that had seen the sojourn 
of Browning and his wife, and took 
many photographs, some of which form 
illustrations to his book. Several peo- 
ple will remember a lantern lecture 
given by Professor Griffin in the eight- 
ies, illustrating the journey of Pom- 
pilia and Caponsacchi from Arezzo to 
Rome, all the photographs having been 
taken by the lecturer. This topograph- 
ical method is to many a very helpful 
thing. 

It is well to notice that Professor 
Griffin's aim in the book he projected 
and partly accomplished was not to 
give any “systematic interpretation” of 
the poems, “nor any detailed criticism; 
but, on the other hand, everything that 
could be discovered as to their origins, 
their growth and reception by the pub- 
lic was to be included.” In the mere 
study of origins there is always a dan- 
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ger of missing the true blank of the eye. 
It is easy to say, “Where did you get 
your bricks? Did you—oh, tell us!— 
did you make them yourself? And did 
you make them without straw?” By 
the way, the making of bricks without 
such straw as you get in Egypt is not 
an unimportant piece of work. The 
real value of arriving at origins and the 
looking up of originals would appear to 
be the perception of their bearing on 
the poet’s mental and spiritual develop- 
ment, and the tracing of the power of 
his genius to transmute as well as to 
The growth of Browning 
almost 


assimilate. 
was extraordinarily rapid; he 
leaped into maturity: but development 
goes on and on, may go on till the very 
end. 

We have had many interpreters of 
Browning, and where interpretation is 
of “imagination penetrative”’ we are 
glad of it and grateful for it. Inter- 
pretation of the obvious is, of course, 
an impertinence, and, just as in reli- 
gion scrupulosity is a slur on God's gen- 
erosity, so in literature over-explanation 
is an insult to man’s understanding. It 
is far better to read a poet than to read 
about him, and to meditate on his words 
than to study the most lucid and bril- 
liant “glossa of’—whoever it may be. 
Let us hearken and listen to his mes- 
sage in whatever shape it comes to us. 
If the study of others stimulate our own 
study, if what they know of the poet's 
message be not taken instead of the di- 
rect appeal of that message to our- 
selves, it is well. Let us hear what 
others have heard and seen, but let us 
use our Own ears and our Own eyes, not 
being content with the witness of 
theirs, however clear their hearing, 
however acute their sight. 

Acknowledgmert has been often 
made of the great debt which Browning 
owed to his father, in having by him 
been set free to make poetry his pro- 
fession, as well as in having had access 
through him to lore such as it has not 
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been given to many to be acquainted 
with, still less to be steeped in; but it 
is not so well known that Browning 
appears to have derived from his father 
his remarkable method of making vari- 
ous people of various “sorts and con- 
ditions” speak on the same subject, giv- 
ing the account of it as seen through 
their various temperaments, appre- 
hended according to their powers of ap- 
with the helps or draw- 
backs of circumstanve and environ- 
ment. For each of us sees with 
the eyes of his mind differently 
fiom others, as he differently 
from others with the eyes of his 
body. In a very interesting pa- 
per contributed to the Girls’ Realm (Jan- 
uary 1905) by Miss Alice Corkran, at 
whose early home the father of Robert 
Browning was a most frequent and 
welcome visitor, and who describes him 
as a most learned and mose lovable old 


prehension, 


sees 


man, this is clearly shown. Miss 
Corkran says: 
One of the characteristics of his 


father I can trace in Mr. Browning. 
Episodes of crime had a singular at- 
traction for both. He would 
also be continually writing imaginary 
conversations and illustrating them. 
The illustrations usually consisted of 
the heads of rustics discussing some 
event. Each saw it from a different 
point of view. Sometimes the 
theme would be that of a crime. F 
All the worthies of the place would be 
represented telling each other what 
each thought upon the subject. ; 
There was what the butcher thought 
of it, what the baker thought of it, 
what the policeman, what the village 
busybody, &c. &. . .. I have 
often thought since that the germ that 
later developed into his son’s great 
poem The Ring and the Book was to be 
found here. It, too, is the history of 
a ghastly crime told in different ways 
by different people. 7 


This, surely, has something to do 
with those “origins” which Professor 
Griffin sets himself to discover. 
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The early influences on Robert 
Browning were by far the most power- 
ful. Lover of Italy though he became, 
and saturated as he was with her art 
and her aspects of nature, he was in- 
tensely English in his thought and in 
his prejudices, as well as in the manner 
of his artistic expression. Curiously 
the poem in which all these things may 
be most markedly found, Christmas Eve 
ani Easter Day, was written in Flor- 
ence. 

Browning never kept a dairy, and, as 
we know, he burned many letters some 
years before his death. He had a hor- 
ror of what has become a plague not 
only in journalism but in literature, 
that spirit which recognizes no bounds 
to that inquisitiveness which is the sin 
of excess in relation to wholesome in- 
terest, and no barrier against its intru- 
sion. He had suffered intensely in re- 
«ceiving letters from strangers actually 
requesting his wife’s autograph—a 
class of letter which he always thrust 
unanswered into the fire. He had 
more even than such requests to try 
him in this special direction—attempts 
at the publication of private letters of 
hers, as well as at the reprinting of her 
early work. For her he was far more 
sensitive than for himself. 

The great incident in Browning's life 
uS a man, an incident not without 
large importance in his life as a poet 
also, was the meeting with Elizabeth 
Larrett Barrett, at first mind to mind 
and then face to face, with all that fol- 
lowed of courtship, marriage and the 
wedded life of fifteen years. The 
story is one of the great and wonder- 
ful stories in English literature. 

There is a passage in one of Eliza- 
beth Barrett’s letters to Horne’ in 
which she telis how once, “making an 
ungenerous inference from the fact of 
pain being connected with the affec- 
she “had observed that” she 
“would refuse to know anybody, man, 


tions,” 


? Vol. i. p. 65. 
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woman or child, whom” she “was likely 
to love and be loved by intensely.” 
The friend to whom she spoke saw dif- 
ferently, and saw rightly, as Miss Bar- 
rett felt at once. Is it too far-fetched 
a suggestion that this feeling working 
on an instinctive recognition of what 
might one day come of it helped to 
make her delay the inevitable meeting 
with Robert Browning? 

We have been allowed to know more 
of the love-story than could have been 
possible before the publication of the 
letters which passed between this man 
and woman; and it is quite open to ask 
whether it were well that such a source 
of information as these love-letters con- 
tain should have been opened up to the 
world at large. It has been said that 
the reasons which would have justified 
the withholding of them from the public 
would also have justified the withhold- 
ing of the sonnets which the little 
“Portuguese” Catarina wrote to her 
English Camoens. But sonnets and 
love-letters do not rank together; the 
very form of poetry is a kind of veil, 
and we do not feel that these priceless 
sonnets are the less sacred fur being 
among us and with us, to be much 
loved, and to show us things great and 
high, which it is good that we should 
see. The best plea for the publication 
of the love-letters which I know of is 
Professor Dowden’s, who points out 
that the feelings expressed in them are 
never merely private or peculiar: 

It is the common wave of human pas- 
sion, the common love of man and 
woman, that here leaps from the depths 
to the height, and over which ever and 
anon the iris of beauty appears with— 
it is true—an unusual intensity. And 
so in reading the letters we have no 
sense of prying into secrets; there are 
no secrets to be discovered; what is 
most intimate is most common; only 
here what is most common rises up to 
its highest point of attainment. 

The influence of Mrs. Browning on 
her husband's poetry may, it has been 
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noticed, be specially seen in the por- 
trait of Pompilia, and most markedly 
in her passion of motherhood. There 
are touches more like the woman poet 
than the man. The passages addressed 
to his Lyric Love seem to have almost 
caught the utterance as well as the 
spirit of his wife. 

Browning met his great loss bravely: 
he disputed it like a man, deeply though 
he felt it as a man. He took up his 
doubly parental duty; he went on with 
his work. And new interests came in 
a changed manner of life and through 
the formation of new ties, the new ones 
never involving light regard of the 
older ones. But death loosened many 
of these, and Browning was the sur- 
vivor of many of his intimates. Pro- 
fessor Griffin's book purports to tell of 
Browning's friends, rightly valuing the 
powerful influence on every life of the 
friendships which it forms. Some of 
these friends took part in the work of 
the Browning Society, which did so 
much, as the poet knew and acknowl- 
edged, to make his poetry better 
known. The friend who did most in 
this direction, Mrs. Sutherland Orr, 
was a member of the Committee, and 
her Handbook to Robert Browniny’s 
‘Works has an added value in having 
been, of course unofficially, authorized 
by the poet himself. 

Some of us remember how one even- 
ing, at a meeting of the Society, a whis- 
per went round that Waring was among 
us. Alfred Domett was one of the 
Vice-Presidents, and it was a great de- 
light to have his presence, though he 
did not speak, as we could have wished 
him to do. 

Among the friends of Browning’s 
youth and early manhood of whom Pro- 
fessor Griffin gives a little sketch, the 
two sisters Flower are prominent. As 
there seems some probability that Eliza 
Flower was the inspirer of Pauline, and 
as she certainly had a very special 
place in the affection of the young poet, 
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it may be worth mentioning that some 
time ago a copy of her annotations to 
Sordello came into my hands, with the 
comment, “She was probably better 
able than we to read between the lines 
of the poem, and though her annota- 
tions are mostly interjections and scor- 
ings, they may put one on tracks.” 
The edition used was Moxon’s of 1841. 
There is much deep scoring and there 
are a few comments, mostly short. At 
p. 50, from the words “of singing” down 
to the end, Miss Flower wrote: “Ah, 
naughty! why not leave the lovely quo- 
tation (the only saying left of Sordello) 
without besmearing it with your false 
varnish of conceited fancies?” 

It seems hardly necessary, after all 
these years, to have mentioned the Fitz- 
Gerald episode. Mrs. Orr had to speak 
of it because the sonnet had found a 
mention in a widely circulated bibli- 
ography, and she was able to tell us 
what was then known only to herself 
and Miss Browning of the regret which 
Browning had felt when it was too late 
to withdraw the verses from publica- 
tion. I have sometimes thought that 
if FitzGerald had known how, when a 
certain trunk had gone astray, Mrs. 
Browning’s anxiety had been, not for 
the manuscript of Aurora Leigh which it 
contained, but for her little son’s pretty 
frocks, he would never have written 
the passage in his diary, so unfortu- 
nately overlooked by his editor. 

And what hard lines it is that anyone 
once known to the public may thence- 
forth not dare to express himself with 
freedom and unreserve even to his inti- 
mate friends, and his most intimate 
friend, himself, in his diary. Must he, 
like Hamlet, though he may most pow- 
erfully and potently believe things, yet 
hold it not honesty to have them thus 
set down? After all, it is not by any 
means always the setting down of 
things we powerfully and potently be- 
lieve that paves the way to mischief, 
but the setting down of random things 
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that strike us for the moment, and are 
henceforth lost to sight and to memory 
as well. 

Professor Griffin is in error when, af- 
ter saying that Browning “was helping 
his new friend, John Forster, to com- 
plete his prose Life of Strafford,” he 
adds, in a note, “. none the less 
the completed work is Forster's, not 
Browning's.” 

The completed work is certainly not 
Forster's, as I can testify on the word 
of Mr. Browning himself. When I was 
editing Strafford in 1883-4, I had a let- 
ter from Browning, in which he told 
me that, as Forster was in a bad state 
of health when about to write his Life 
of Strafford for Gardiner, he had asked 
Forster to give him the materials he 
had collected, and had himself used 
them for the Life. As Mr. Browning 
used the expression to me, “I am in 
your hands,” I understood him to mean 
that he would prefer my not making 
the matter public, and showed his let- 
ter to no one but Professor Gardiner 
before I, probably quixotically, de 
stroyed it. I am not sure that Fors- 
ter wrote any of the Life; if he did, it 
must have been very little. Seven 
years later, after Browning’s death, Dr. 
Furnivall wrote in the Pall Mall Gazette 
(April 1890) the story of the writing of 
the Life of Strafford which he had 
heard from Browning. 

The desire to know what manner of 
man is addressing an audience is strong 
enough to make many attempt to find 
him im his every utterance. Mr. 
Browning felt a strong objection to be- 
ing read into his work, and we may 
on the other hand, that it is not 
fair to a poet to have his work read 
into him. Why should it be taken 
for granted that the quality of his 
strength is active because the strength 
in his song is not of the passive kind; 
or that he is a fighter because his work 
has often the clash of swords and the 
sound of the shivering of lances? Has 


say, 


anyone a right to assert the personal 
element in any poem in which its au- 
thor has not acknowledged it? Has 
anyone a right to ask for that acknowl- 
edgment? Let a poet walk freely in 
the land that he breathes in; and be it 
remembered that his utterance is in- 
fluenced, not merely by the fact of be- 
ing a poet, but by the very nature of 
the material in which he works; and 
also that all personality in a poet tends 
towards the use of a dramatic or semi- 
dramatic element, which is a disguise, 
whether so considered or not. 

Browning himself fell into the error of 
identifying the poet with the man in the 
case of Shelley, for whom, in his early 
days, his admiration and enthusiasm 
was expressed in verse strong and beau- 
tiful; and, in his full manhood, no less 
clearly, in the prose essay on the 
(pseudo) Shelley letters. But later on, 
when obliged to recognize certain facts 
in Shelley’s life as true, his affection 
for the man who in his work had 
seemed to him so different from the man 
now revealed to him—revealed in one 
special way it should be said—his af- 
fectionate reverence could not endure 
the shock, and he found it impossible 
to accept the Presidency of the Shelley 
Society. 

But, though on the witness of unim- 
peachable authority we are not to look 
upon Browning as the incarnation of 
massive strength and unbending will; 
though we accept him as a fighter in 
theory rather than in practice, it must 
not be supposed for a moment that he 
held any principles which would have 
stultified the teaching of his that makes 
for righteousness. Once, when some- 
one in his presence asserted the right 
of genius to transgress what is loosely 
called moral law, he quickly exclaimed: 
“That is an error! Noblesse oblige.” 
What we have to think of him is that 
he had a great message to deliver, and 
that he delivered it, sometimes, it may 
be, with a rough voice or in a strange 
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and difficult speech; sometimes blow- 
ing through brass; sometimes, seldomer, 
breathing through silver. 

The religious belief of Robert Browu- 
ing has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. What appears to be univers- 
ally accepted is that he held not 
merely the existence of God, but His 
existence with the attributes of justice, 
power, and love; God who suffers man 
to learn through his mistakes; God who 
dowers man with imperfection that he 
may desire perfection; who grants him 
immortality, and one day will restore 
all things, having used evil as a neces- 
sary factor in the scheme of good. The 
one occasion on which Browning broke 
through a custom rigidly observed, sur- 
mounting for the time the force of his 
intense dislike to public speaking, was 
when he stood up in Hyde Park and an- 
swered an atheist speaker who was at- 
tacking belief which to Browning al- 
Ways seemed an obvious thing, yet 
bedded in an instinct deeper and truer 
than any proofs, the belief in immortal- 
ity. This occurred soon after he came to 
London, the year of his wife’s death. 
It was Miss Anna Swanwick who told 
me this, and I gathered that it was 
the horror of the thought of no immor- 
tulity for her, the realizing of what 
the cessation of life with the death of 
the body would mean in connection with 
her, that drove him and forced him into 
the public assertion of his faith. He 
felt he must speak. 

It is about Browning's attitude to 
Christianity that the difference of opin- 
ion comes in, some considering him a 
distinctively Christian poet and teacher, 
while others think of him as one who, 
recognizing the supreme beauty of 
Christianity as a revelation of God, yet 
does not for himself hold it as the faith 
of faiths. As the word “Christianity” 
is used with various shades of mean- 
ing, I may say that it is here used in 
the absolute sense of belief in Jesus 
Christ as God and Man. 
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Browning’s old friend, Alfred Do- 
mett, relates in his diary—that valua- 
ble “find” of Professor Griffin’s—how, 
when he expressed surprise to the poet 
at his having, in Fifine and La Saisiaz, 
attacked Byron’s assertion that the hu- 
man soul was nothing in comparison to 
the ocean, Browning said he protested 
against it as a Christian. “I never 
heard him, I think,” writes Domett, 
“avow his Christianity distinctly in his 
owh person, except on this occasion.” 
It will be noted that this clearly im- 
plies that Domett looked on him as a 
distinct avower of Christianity in his 
writings. 

Against this we have to set the state- 
ment by Robert Buchanan in the Letter 
Dedicatory to the Outcast, which is 
quoted at p. 296 of Griffin’s Life: 


“I well remember [says Buchanan] 
the amazement and concern of the late 
Mr. Browning when I informed him on 
one occasion that he was an advocate 
of Christian theology, nay, an essen- 
tially Christian teacher and preacher. 

‘ I hereby affirm and attest that 
[he] regarded that expression of opin- 
ion as an impeachment and a slight. I 
therefore put the question categorically, 
‘Are you not, then, a Christian?’ He im- 
mediately thundered, ‘No!’ ” 


The data which Professor Griffin 
brings forward on -which to found the 
belief in Browning’s Christianity mostly 
appear lacking in real importance. 

That he was brought up a Christian, 
for instance, could not prove that he re- 
mained so. Voltaire was also brought 
up a Christian; Gibbon likewise, and 
many another who, later on, threw 
down the old standard. Neither is 
there proof in the fact that Pauline 
contains a passionate address to Christ, 
that address being carefully read and 
thought over. That Browning makes 
nowhere an attack on Christianity is 
no evidence whatever that he accepted 
it. 

“Christmas Eve and Easter Day,” says 
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Professor Griffin, “is, in its general 
drift, a defence of the reformed faith.” 
The argument from this poem, or rather 
pair of poems, would have been 
stronger had it been differently put, for 
we do find here the expression of be- 
lief in Christ as God: the poet shows 
that the Spirit of Christ is manifested in 
worship under various forms, and we 
gather that his own taste leans to the 
simplest of these. The fact is in- 
stunced that “in the introduction to 
the Shelley letters he describes Christ as 
‘a Divine Being.’” But there are those 
who say they hold Him Divine who yet 
deny His Deity. There is better evi- 
dence than any which is given in this 
book that Browning, if a Theist in his 
later life, as we are bound to believe on 
evidence unquestionable, at one period 
at least had the vision of the central 
truth of Christianity, the Incarnation 
of God: better evidence than his fre- 
quent attendance at religious services 
of various kinds (when he was away 
from home) which is here laid stress 
on; better evidence than what Professor 
Griffin's book gives as something which 
he clearly thinks most convincing, the 
letter to a lady who, believing herself 
to be dying, had written to Browning 
to thank him for the help his poems 
had been to her, especially Rabbi Ben 
Ezra and Abt Vogler, and to express her 
gladness that one so greatly gifted with 
genius should hold the great truths 
of religion. In this letter he congrat- 
ulates the lady on having passed the 
probation of life, and summing up its 
experience in a witness to the power 
and love of God. He sees, he tells 
her, ever more reason to hold by the 
sume hope. He wishes for her sake 
that he “had so much of ‘genius’ as to 
permit the testimony of an especially 
privileged insight to come in aid of the 
ordinary argument.” He himself has 
been aware of the communication of 
something more subtle than a ratiocin- 
ative process when the convictions of 
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genius have thrilled his soul to its 
depths, as when Napoleon, shutting up 
the New Testament, said of Christ: 
“Do you know that I am an under- 
stander of men? Well, He was no 
man!” He quotes also the story of 
Charles Lamb’s words as to the great- 
est of the dead suddenly appearing in 
flesh and blood, when he said that 
“if Shakespeare entered, we should 
all rise; if He appeared we must 
kneel. 

“The convictions of may 
thrill the soul to its depths and yet 
that soul may remain unconvinced: 
and in this letter Browning certainly 
not record his own convic- 


” 


genius” 


does 
tion. 

The poems on which, as I think, the 
belief may be grounded that Browning 
at one period of his life had the vision 
and insight of the Christian, were pub- 
lished within the of fourteen 
years; all of them but one during his 
married life, and that one within three 
years after the death of his wife. I 
think this fact implies that at that time 
it was easier for him to accept the be- 
lief, and that in her he found help in 
this direction. The poems are: Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day, 1850; Cleon, 
1855; An Epistle (Karshish), 1855; Holy 
Cross Day, 1855; Saul (Part I1.), 1855; 
A Death in the Desert, 1864. I leave 
out Bishop Blougram and The Ring 
and the Book for reasons which are 
obvious. 

In Holy Cross Day we have the won- 
derful passing from the grotesque pro- 
test against the cruelty of the persecut- 
ors who are tricked and deceived by 
the “conversions” of their coarse- 
tongued, bitter-hearted victims into the 
solemn death-chant of Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
with its message of hope and its ap- 
peal to Him who may, indeed, have been 
their long-looked-for Messiah, to whom 
a throne was owed and a cross was 
given. In Karshish and Cleon we have 
depicted for us the intense, terrible 


space 
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longing to accept belief; but it is in the 
great confession of David in Saul that 
the clearest evidence is to be found. 
See how Christ is there proclaimed 
God. See how the man, weak and 
small in comparison with his Creator, 
a creature who acknowledges “the sub- 
mission of man’s nothing-perfect to 
God's all-complete,” yet great in love, 
feels that here at least he might o’er- 
take God's own speed in that one way, 
throws down that presumption, realiz- 
ing that if he had the will and the 
power to bestow on Saul the marvellous 
dower of such plenitude of life as God 
hud given him, such a soul, such a 
body, and such an earth for the in- 
sphering of these glorious things, he 
would have to give the one 
more thing, the best, the restitution of 
all, the intensified bliss, won through 
the pain-throb, and the next world’s re- 
the struggles in 


gone on 


ward and repose, by 
this. 

And, saved from the despair that the 
impuissance of the human will might 
have brought; the agony of impotence 
to fulfil the desire of love; saved by 
the knowledge that it “not what 
man does which exalts him, but what 
man would do,” he realizes that all his 
own will to help, all his own desire for 
his friend’s salvation, and his passion- 
ute will to suffer for him whom he 
loves is just the way of revelation to 


is 


him of the supreme love of the Cre- 
ator, a love that fills infinitude wholly, 
nor leaves up nor down one spot for the 
¢reature to stand in. Salvation joins 
issue with death by no mere breath, 
of eve, or wave of hand; there 
must be the going down into those 
depths of suffering which only One has 
ever fathomed; the strongest shall stand 
the most weak. So it is that David 
seeks his flesh in the Godhead, seeks 


turn 


and finds it: 
O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives 
thee: a Man like to me 
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Thou shalt love and be loved by, for 
ever; a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life 
to thee! See the Christ stand! 


If this is not definite Christianity, what 
is? Are we to suppose that it is here a 
purely dramatic thing? or may we not 


believe that at least then something 
more than admiration, something 
greater than sympathy, something 


higher than understanding, came to the 
poet? and that his was not the voice 
of the musical instrument through 
which Heaven breathed its message, 
but the voice of the seer, the prophet, 
the man to whom it was. given 
to the truth and proclaim 
it? 

Professor Griffin makes a valuable sug- 
gestion that, as Browning did not hold 
“the doctrine which makes a system of 
rewards and punishments the sole mo- 
tive to right living,” and attacks re- 
peatedly “the idea of vindictive pun- 
ishment in another world,” “if Bu- 
chanan chose to put this doctrine in the 
forefront of Christianity, Browning 
very probably lost his temper and as- 
serted that if that were Christianity he 
was no Christian.” 

As Browning has so largely used the 
Catholic Church as a setting for his 
work, it may be worth while to inquire 
what his attitude towards it was. Mr. 
Chesterton finds in his work “some- 
thing like a subconscious hostility to 
the Roman Church, or at least a less 
full comprehension of the grandeur of 
the Latin religious civilization than 
might have been expected of a man of 
great imaginative toler- 


see to 


Brewning’s 
ance.” * 

We have in Christmas Eve an attack 
which might have proceeded from the 
pulpit of the chapel which the poet had 
first visited: an attack full of the preju- 
dice of Nonconformity; and we have in 
Bishop Blougram the presentment of @ 


’*Robert Browning,” p. 114. 
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half-sceptical man of the world as a 
typical prince of the Catholic Church.‘ 
But two words in a letter written to 
Miss Barrett in the early days of his 
correspondence with her seem to me to 
throw a considerable light on this sub- 
ject. He says: “I don't think I shall 
let you hear, after all, the savage things 
about Popes and imaginative religions 
that I must say.” I italicise the two 
words I mean. Despite Miss Bar- 
rett’s calling him “the king of mystics.” 
Browning was no mystic, and could 
not. naturally, feel sympathy with what 
he called “imaginative religions”: he 
could not even do them anything like 
justice: and the Catholic Church would 
have seemed to him to have the very 
essence of what he hated uncompre- 
hendingly and strongly. What has been 
said above as to the unmystical quality 
of Browning’s mind would be justified 
if only from the words in Transcendent- 
alism about “German Boehme,” in 
which he shows a Philistinism as brave 
as that of the annotator of the latest 
edition of his Poems, who describes 
Boehme as “a mystical writer who 
turned William Law’s head.” 

The Ring and the Book lays its scene 
entirely in a Catholic country, and its 
characters—good, bad, and indifferent 
—belong to the Catholic Church. Here 
we find the strongest proof that our 
great poet, broad-minded in various di- 
rections, lofty of purpose, desiring jus- 
tice and working for it, simply shared 
the widespread ignorance which Catho- 
lics have almost hopelessly to contend 
with. It is ignorance that is the 
mother of so many inventions with re- 
gard to their faith. The two chief in- 
stances of this ignorance are in the 

* Browning admitted to Gravan Duffy that 
the picture was intended to suggest Cardinal 
Wiseman. Professor Griffiu suggests thatthe 
Cardinal did not feel any resentment, as his 
article in the “Rambler” on the poem ‘is 
weer good-natured.” But why should the 

ardinal have been supposed to know it was 
meant for him, even th ugh, had he known, 
he might have been quite above noticing it? 


A man does not necessarily see his own like- 
ess ina lay figure dressed in his official gear. 
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Pope's speech and in the treatment of 
the relation between Giuseppe Capon- 
sacchi and Pompilia Franceschini. 

It cannot be disputed that Brown- 
ing’s Pope Innocent is a noble and 
beautiful character; nor that he mag- 
nificently sets forth the grandeur of 
that justice which, being love itself, 
must strike to save. But so rooted in 
Browning’s mind is the theory of the 
absolute necessity of doubt in order to 
attain thereby to faith, that, evidently 
with no sense of incongruity, no 
thought of unfitness, he puts into the 
mouth of him who stands in the very 
forefront of “the dreadful van” what 
might characteristically have been said 
by a Broad Church thinker, but never 
by the Head of Christendom. 

Again, the endings of the speeches of 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi are abso- 
lutely un-Catholic. It is in each case 
a frank confession of love: in Capon- 
sacchi’s case wrung from him by sheer 
human agony, told of in words that 
pierce like a sword; in Pompilia’s made 
in the face of fast-approaching death— 
a confession that each has loved the 
other with a love great and mighty. It 
is impossible to a non-Catholic mind to 
conceive how the contact with Pom- 
pilia as her savior-knight as well as 
her disciple in perfect purity might 
have opened out to Caponsacchi the 
glory of his own consecrated life, and 
bidden him dwell therein; not given 
him to cry out in his desolate anguish 
upon the loss of the comfort and con- 
solation of wedded life. To Pompilia, 
also, might have been given to make 
a revelation higher than hers who 
‘alled him lover of her soul as well as 
soldier-saint. 

Of the absolute purity of Browning's 
conception of the relation of these two 
there can be no doubt, any more than of 
the radiant pathos and mournful loveli- 
ness of its confession. But it is to 
the core un-Catholic; and, as far as the 
spirit of the thing goes, Caponsacchi 
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might have been a Protestant clergy- 
man redeemed from worldliness, and 
lifted to the glorious heights of courage 
and self-sacrifice and chastity by his 
contact with that lovely soul in that 
lovely body, bound and fettered, never 
to be loosed on earth. 

Did Browning ever more of 
Catholics than was involved iu meet- 
ing Cardinal Manning at public dinners, 
and being dosed after a month of sore 
throat with beaten-up eggs and purt 
wine by Father Prout? 

I have not dwelt on Browning's an- 
tagonism to Catholicism expressed or 
implied, but have rather wished to show 
his inability to realize a Catholic at- 
He sees only with the eyes 
whatever utter- 
ances he may give to his Catholic 
dramatis are not the utter- 
ances of one who, like Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, knows all and under- 


know 


mosphere. 
of a stranger, and, 


persone, 


stands all. 

It will 
from its beginning up to the publica- 
tion of The Ring and the Book that 
srowning will be known, loved and rev- 
This does not imply that he 
nothing worthful after that. 
The three ballads, 
Pheidippides 


assuredly be by his work 


erenced., 
gave us 
He certainly did. 

Hervé Riel, Mulékeh, 
would make a name for any poet; and 
there are other things in his later work, 
more than a few, which are surely well 
worthy of a great reputation. Yet be- 
fore that time he had given us his best, 
and by that best we judge him, and by 
There have been, 
whom an 


and 


that best he stands. 
and no doubt are, those in 
early aspiration of his has been ful- 
filled, he being to them the poet. 

Is there anywhere so glorious a mass 
of love-poetry? And does not that love- 
poetry gain its touch of splendid dis- 
tinctiveness in a great measure from 
his attitude to women? That attitude 
to women in his poetry is interesting 
were it only that it differs from the or- 
dinary one. With him women were 
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comrades, equals, beings just as capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves as mea, 
and not needing to be taken care of. 
Do we not, at any rate, need the asser- 
tion of what some womei at least feeb 
—that there is for man and woman 
alike the need to recognize the force of 
what may be called the chivalric in- 
stinct: the feeling of delight as well as 
duty in the abandonment of a vantage- 
ground; the feeling that forbids a man 
to take advantage of his strength, or 
of his training; and forbids a woman 
to stand upon her gifts, her position, 
and, most of all, upon her sex? 

Here, too, is grand dramatic work; 
plays which, whether suitable for act- 
ing on an ordinary stage or not, are full 
of great spiritual movement, high pas- 
sion, lofty aspiration. The dramatic 
quality—-the quality of movement, of 
whatever kind that movement be—runs 
right through by far the greater part 


of his work, through all the choice 
beauty and flower of it; and this con- 
nects itself with his quality, his es- 


sential quality, as I believe, of asser 
tions, for he is indeed a poet of affirm- 
atives: this affirmation will be found 
everywhere, under even his occasional 
well as under his most di- 

We read him over and 
with a sense of that inex- 


sophistry as 
rect speech. 
over again 

haustiveness which is the mark of the 
kings among the poets. Something in 
men comes forth at the call of poets 


like this—something that meets anl 
greets, loves and pays high homace. 


Not all of his thought has gone through 
the furnace; not all of his work catches 
all the light that a further cutting and 
polishing would have caused it to catch 
and throw out from manifold facets: 
yet has any one poet since Shakespeare 
given us what Browning has given? 

The argumentative pieces are 
fairly to be called poems, though they 
contain here and there grand seams of 
poetry. To change the metaphor, we 
have now and then the upspriuging of 


not 
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the very spirit of poetry itself, purple- 

winged and lucent of vesture, in lines 

a-throb with lyrical emotion, as in the 

never-to-be-too frequently quoted— 
how can we guard our unbelief, 

Make it bear fruit to us?—the problem 
here. 

Just where we're safest, there’s a sun- 
set-touch 

A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s 
death, 

A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 


These pieces are immensely clever— 
in Bishop Blouyram’s Apology the very 
name Givadibs is in itself a biting satire 
as well as a clever one—and this very 
cleverness militates against the right- 
ness of classing them as poems. For 
assuredly when cleverness comes in at 
the door poetry flies out at the window, 
and in work like this we have a good 
deal of mere “speaking across the 
chords.” Their value is by no means 
denied, but it is for the most part the 
kind of value that has led some people 
to look on Browning rather as a thinker 
masquerading in verse than as what he 
certainly was—pre-eminently a_ poet. 
Theirs is not the value of poetry, and 
they must be judged by a different 
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standard from that which we apply to 
the greater part of Browning's work. 
What do we owe to Browning? How 


can we tell? For we may not measure 


our debt to one so eminent among those 
high singers whose mission is to 
quicken and uplift; to lend force to 
aspiration; to be more than seers, even 
“makers see”; seers and makers see of 
high and glorious things, and likewise 
of things deep and terrible; and this not 
only by speech direct, but by the power 
of infinite suggestion, so vast, so noble, 
so dreadful, so love-worthy a gift from 


the spirit of man to the spirit of 


man. 
Emily Hickey. 


NOTE.—Professor Griffin reprints from the 
“Vionthly Review,” in the form «of an a. pen- 
dix. a very interesting paper on the Frances- 
chini Trial, translated by him from an Italian 
manuscriot, for the discovery of which he 
says he is indebted to t e librarian of the 
Royal Casanatense Libriry in Rome. He con- 
siders itt e best pro<e account of the whole 
case which is known to exist.” He also re- 
prints some short poems not included in any 
edition of Browning's works. It is difficult to 
see why the Essay on Shelley, so valuable if 
only because we can here feel that srowning 
speak tousin his own person and gives us 
his own theory of the missio» of the poet. has 
not -een included in even the tatest edition 
of the “Poetical Works.” tre title which the 
poems now appear un ler Le’ us hope that 
one day it m:yv be accessible to the veneral 
rea‘ter. Browning speaks there not with the 
voice of his youth or of his age, but of his 
maturity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL. 

Clara no longer desired to marry Mi- 
chael, and did not like to say so. She 
tried to let him see it indirectly, but 
she was beginning to fear that indi- 
rect ways were rot in his field of vision. 
He was blind and faithful, and he stood 
across her path. At Clara’s age a 
year and a half is a long time, and it 
was nearly a year and a half ago that 
she had first met Michael. Her worldly 
wisdom had grown prodigiously, and 
though she still thought him charm- 


ing she saw, as her mother had seen 
from the beginning, that when it came 
to marriage-there were drawbacks. If 
he had been a different man, more 
malleable, more quick to take the right 
point of view, she might have risked 
it, she thought. But she could do noth- 
ing with Michael. He was not to be 
stirred to her ambitions or taught to 
take her opinions for gospel. Socially, 
for instance, he some ways 
rather absurdly fastidious and in some 
ways blind. His touchstone was not 


was in 
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hers, and it led him here and there, up 
and down, in a fashion she could not 
The Fitzwegschweins now! 
him to make 


tolerate. 
Nothing could induce 
friends with the Fitzwegschweins, al- 
though Clara assured him that every 
one in London went to their house. He 
said he didn’t like them. 

“IT really can’t see what that has to 
do with it,” said Clara. “I met the 
Duchess of Islington there last week.” 

“I don’t like her either,” said Michael. 

“Do you know her?” 

“She was out in India the winter be- 
fore I left.” 

“Did you see much of her?” 

“More than I wanted. She came 
back in the Juggernaut.” 

“Did she ask you to call?” 

“She asked me to stay with her.” 

“And you've never even called! 
Really, Michel, if you neglect your op- 
portunities like that how can you get 
on?” 

“I'm getting on very well.” 
Business isn’t 


“In business? every- 


thing. I mean socially.” 

“Socially, too. I see the people I 
like and avoid those I dislike. What 
more would you have?” 

“A great deal more,” said Clara, 


“with our beginnings and opportuni- 
ties.”’ 

So the girl was restless, irritable, un- 
like herself. Mrs. Walsingham guessed 
what ailed her, and cherished hopes. 
She had never really approved of the 
marriage, although she liked Michael. 
But, as Clara said, there are occasions 
when liking has nothing to do with it, 
and since Julius Pratt-Palmer had 
shown Clara such marked attention— 
he was not as charming as Michael, to 
be sure, or as handsome or as clever or 
even as well bred—but he would be one 
of the richest men in England—that 
charming old place in Kent would be 
his—when Mrs. Walsingham thought of 
her daughter reigning there she saw 
Michael as an obstacle, and did any lit- 
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tle thing she could to give matters a 
shove in the right direction. 

“I suppose some time we ought to 
call on Michael’s mother again,” she 
said one day, with a yawn, “and that 
sister whose husband is in the business 
now—what’s their name?—Pew—Drew 
—the man with the nose, I mean. 
Didn't you say they'd taken a house 
somewhere in the wilds—was it Hamp- 
stead or Putney? I wisk your father 
would have a motor—if ever you go and 
live in one of those outlandish places, 
Clara———” 

“You may be quite sure that I never 
shall,” said Clara. 

“I never feel sure of what you will 
do when you marry Michael. But 
about these calls, my dear?” 

“IT am not going to call on Mrs. 
Crewe. I don't like her,” said Clara, 
who like most of us could use an argu- 
ment herself that was not good enough 
for an adversary. 

“But really, Clara,” urged Mrs. Wal- 
singham, “your future sister-in-law! 
Besides, I remember now—the man 
with the nose is a Trevider-Crewe. He 
wasn’t bad—and you mustn’t hurt Mi- 
chael’s feelings.” 

“I sometimes wonder whether Mi- 
chael has any feelings,” said Clara; “he 
doesn’t seem to care about anything 
lately.” 

“I suppose he’s rather huffy about 
your putting off your marriage and go- 
ing off to Algiers. I told you he 
wouldn’t like it.” 

“He has never said so. 
to take things for granted.” 

“Well—why not, as they are settled? 
You will come back from Algiers in the 
spring and be married at once and live 
happy ever after. But I think you 
ought to go and see Michael's mother 
again, as he is such a devoted son. I'll 
go with you. I’ve never been since I 
fell over the pail and spoilt my sun- 
sbade. Do you remember?” 

Clara remembered only too well. She 


He seems 
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remembered little episodes of this kind 
with a magnifying glass in front of 
them, so that they acquired an impor- 
tance out of all proportion to other 
views of Michael’s people, which in 
minds of a different calibre took into 
account their good looks, their brains, 
their charm, and their affectionate tol- 
eration of each other. However, she 
agreed that before she left for Algiers 
she ought to pay a farewell call in the 
Crescent, so one winter afternoon she 
set out with Mrs. Walsingham to do so. 
This time there was no one visible iu 
the garden and no one on the front 
The footman went before them 


steps. 
and knocked loudly at the door. The 
ladies waited in the carriage. But as 


their man parleyed with Mrs. Severin’s 
maid something on which they had 
never calculated happened to upset 
their peace of mind—something prepos- 
terous and unpardonable. Selma the 


outlaw—Selma the impossible—came 
slowly along the Crescent towards 
them. Camilla walked beside her. It 


was a most uncomfortable moment for 
the ladies in the carriage, and when the 
sisters came near enough to see who 
sat there the elder one looked uncom- 
fortable too, stopped short, spoke to the 


other, turned round with her, anid 
walked away from the house again. 
Meanwhile the footman returned and 


said that Mrs. Severin was at home, 
and he opened the carriage door that 
the ladies might descend. It was Clara 
who took matters into her own hands. 
Mrs. Walsingham confessed afterwards 
that the shock had temporarily deprived 
her of her wits. 

“We are not going in,’ Clara said 
eurtly. “Home!” 

The man did not understand at once. 
and stared. 

“Home!” repeated Clara in a voice he 
did understand. So he knew there 
must be something wrong, touched his 
hat, and transmitted his orders to the 


coachman. 
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Mrs. Wal- 
turned 


“We might leave cards,” 
singham said as the carriage 
away. 

“Certainly not,” said Clara. 
in a towering rage. 

The parlormaid at the corner house 
gaped at the departing carriage, and 
when Mrs. Severin hurried downstairs 


She was 


she gaped too. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

“The young man ast if you was at 
‘ome and I said you was, and I ‘eard 
‘im tell the young lady and she says 
‘*Ome.’ I ‘eard her as plain as plain. 
They were off in a minit.” 

“What can have happened?” said poor 
Mrs. Severin. “There was nothing on 
the doorstep this time. Don't shut the 
door, Ada, I see the young ladies com- 
ing.” 

So Ada went 
Mrs. Severin to 
and describe the 
and departure of 
carriage. 

“There is no mystery,” said Selma 


downstairs and left 
meet her daughters 
mysterious arrival 


the Walsingham 


to her mother when she had managed to 
send Camilla out of the way. “They 
saw me and would not enter the house. 
That is what I have brought on you by 
coming home. Michael’s affianced wife 
refuses to enter the house.” 

“Michael's affianced wife is a little 
eat,” said Mrs. “Where 
would she expect to see one of my chil- 


Severin. 


dren if not in my house?” 

“She believes all Agnes Hyde said of 
me.” 

“Well, you can’t wonder at that. I 
have often wished to ask you, Selma, 
whether you knew what people were 
saying.” ; 

“Certainly I knew: but it was not 
true, so I determined to pay no regard 
to it.” 

“The Severins always act from the 
highest motives,” said Mrs. Severin 
dreamily, “but they usually do stupid 
things. I can no more see what you 
or any one else gained than I ever saw 
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what good your father did by catching 
his death at a friend's funeral.” 

“I had better go abroad again,” said 
Selma gloomily. 

Mrs. Severin began to cry. 
hard, she said, if she could 
shelter her own child, especially as 
Clara would be a stranger to them if 
she married Michael twenty times. Be- 
sides, where could her darling Selma go 
without money and without frieads? 
When once Michael married he woul) 
want all he made for his fine wife, and 
he would no longer have much to spare 
for his family. tearful 
and excited when Michael back 
from work, and Selma was stirred up 
too. They met him in the hall, whis- 
pered what had taken place before he 
asked 


It was 


very not 


She was still 
came 


the drawing-room, and 
about Selma’s 


reached 
him to decide at once 
future plans. 

“I hope that Selma is going to stay at 
home for the present,” he said, but he 
could not help showing that he was 
perplexed and distressed. 
a telegram arrived for him, and he was 
not surprised to find that it was from 
Mrs. Walsingham. “Can you come af- 
ter dinner?” she asked, so directly after 
dinner he went to Rutland-gate, and he 
found as he once found before 
when Selma was in question, that Clara 
left her mother to receive him by her- 
self. 

“Good evening Michael,” said Mrs. 
and the mixture in her 
embarrassment and frost 
Michael for 


He sat down 


As he speke 


had 


Walsingham 
manner of 
was enough to 
what she had to say. 
and asked after Clara. 

“Clara is with her father—in the li- 
brary,” said Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Oh!” said Michael, and waited. 

“I suppose you have heard whut hap- 
pened this afternoon?” continued Mrs. 
Walsingham. She spoke in her usual 
level, slightly artificial voice, but Mi- 
could see that she was rather 


prepare 


chael 
nervous, 


. ful 
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“Yes,” he said, “I heard. Iam sorry 
that it should have happened.” 

“You had not even told us that your 
sister lind returned.” 

“T have not had a chance of telling 
you, und Clara has always refused to 
speak of her.” 

“Naturally,” said Mrs. Walsingham. 

“I have always thought it most un- 
natural,” said Michael, with some 
heat. 

“Well the whole subject is painful— 
but you cannot expect Clara to risk 
meeting your sister.” 

“There is no reason why they should 
not meet,” said Michael. 

“Do you 
Hyde's story 

“As she tells it—certainly.” 

“But you admit that your sister was 
living for months with the most dread- 
people—anarchists—and not mar- 


mean to say that Agnes 


is untrue? 


ried.” 

“IT admit everything that 
nothing that did not,” said Mi- 
chael. “My sister shared a flat in 
Paris with these people, and then a flat 
in Vienna. She is a girl who must 
craze of some kind, and it is 
Otherwise there 


happened 


and 


have a 
usually a silly one. 
is no harm in her.” 

“IT should not have thought she was 
a desirable companion for Camilla af- 
ter such experiences,” said Mrs. Wal- 
singham stiffly. 

“If I thought so I would not encour- 
age her to stay at home,” said Michael, 
stiffening too, for he held that Camilla 
was beyond Mrs. Walsingham’s juris- 
diction. 

“At any rate, I consider that a girl 
who has allowed herself to be spoken 
of in such a way is not an associate for 
Clara. I should have expected you to 
see that too.’ 

“Clara shall do as she pleases about 
it. If I had dreamed that she was go- 


ing to see my mother 
He hesitated. He did not wish to 
reproach Clara with her neglect of his 
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people. About this, too, he meant her 
to do as she pleased. 

“We could not guess that a visit to 
your mother had become impossible,” 
said Mrs. Walsingham. 

There was an uncomfortable silence, 
and then Mrs. Walsingham rose in a 
stately way. 

“I will tell Clara that you are here,” 
she said. “I am very sorry about it, 
Michael, but I am afraid she has made 
up her mind——” 

Michael had risen He said 
nothing, and, feeling probably that she 
had said enough, the lady, without fin- 
ishing her sentence, distressfully left 
the room. <A minute or two later, 
when Clara entered, he saw instantly 
that she no longer wore the ring he 
had given her, and that she carried 
something in her closed hand. He 
made no pretence of greeting her as 
usual, but stood there quietly, waiting 
for what she had to say. She was 
pale and breathless, and he felt sorry 
for her. 

“What is it, Clara?” he said at last, 
as she did not speak. 

Clara had not foreseen that what she 
meant to do would be so difficult. Her 
heart beat madly, and she felt angry 
with Michael, angry with the whole 
hateful situation. Suddenly, without 
any words at all, she unclosed her hand, 
and offered him his ring. 

“Clara!” he cried, for he too was pro- 
foundly troubled. He did not hold 
himself blameless. He knew that if 
he had loved her as he loved another 
woman he could have persuaded and 
appeased her. 

“There is no other way,” she said 
hurriedly. “I am very sorry—but I 
have changed. It would be a failure. 
We should both be unhappy. It is bet- 
ter to face the truth.” 

Michael took the ring from her, but 
his thoughts were heavy and involved. 
He did not love Clara as a man should 
love the woman he means to marry, and 


too. 


she had just given him his freedom. 
But had spoken of facing the 
truth, and she did not know the truth— 
did not know that he loved Madeliue 
For her own sake und for 


she 


bopelessly. 
Madeline's it was better not to let her 
know, and yet as he held her ring he 
had that uncomfortable sense of being 
a double-dealer, of letting Clara take 
on her own shoulders the weight of a 
change he really desired. Yet, as far 
as he could see clearly through the tur- 
moil of his thoughts, outspokenness 
would ease his own mind, but vex her. 
If he left things as they were she 
might feel geutly conscience-stricken 
because she had dismissed him, but if 
he let her guess that his dismissal! lifted 
a weight from his heart load 
from his mind, she would be amazed 


and a 


and wounded. 

“You are quite sure, Clara,” he said 
at length. 

“I am quite sure. 
I hope we shall always be friends.” 

Michael smiled inwardly at this ex- 
pression of a time-worn thought and 
wish, but said soberly that he hoped 
so too. Clara, looking at him had a 
sudden pang, a moment of regret and 
insight. This man was of firmer fibre, 
of sweeter nature than his probable suc- 
cessor, and he was going withvut a pro- 
test, perhaps without She 
knew then that she had never held him, 

“Good-bye, Clara,” he said, and he 
went home thinking with a tender light 
affection of the girl who had let him 
go, for he knew that she was lightly 
hurt and would recover. When he got 
back Selma was waiting for him in 
the drawing-room. The others had 
gone to bed. 

“Why did they want to see you?” she 
asked. “What did they say?” 

Michael sat down beside the fire and 
lit his pipe. Selma sank upon the 
rug, getting as close as she could to 
the warmth. She looked less shabby 
and haggard already. Her beauty was 


I am very sorry. 


a scar. 
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returning. She wore a soft red gown 
that suited her, but she still fell into a 
statuesque pose and fixed her gaze on 
her companion as if, like Hamlet's 
father, he had a tale to unfold. Her 
high tragedy air always made Michael 
turn to the prosaic side of life, and he 
was never so matter of fact as when he 
talked to his intense sister. When he 
answered her now he puffed out great 
clouds of smoke with serene enjoyment, 
and before he answered he stirred the 
dying fire to a cheerful flame. 

“Clara has broken off our engage- 
ment,” he said, without a trace of emo- 
tion. He knew that Selma would show 
more emotion in one way or the other 
than he could deal with comfortably. 

She seemed to sink into the earth. 
Her long, sinuous body collapsed as if 
the spring of it had broken, and she 
looked at him with eyes for which he 
could find no comparison but an an- 
cient one that came uninvited from his 
nursery days. ‘Master Michael,” he 
could remember an old Martha saying 
to him, “Master Michael, your eyes are 
like tea-saucers—you must go to bed.” 
But he could not send Selma to bed. 
She had begun to speak now in rever- 
berating tones that made him want to 
sit up and speak dryly and shortly. 

“Tt is through me,” she said: “I saw 
it in her face to-day.” 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said Mi- 
chael. 

“I know what I shall do to-morrow,” 
she went on. Michael paid attention 
then, because there never was any tell- 
ing what Selma would do. 

“I shall put on my most beautiful 
clothes, those I have bought with your 
money, Michael, and I shall go straight 
to Rutland-gate.” 

Michael’s pipe nearly dropped from 
his hands. 

“Are you 
asked. 

“Mad? No. It is they who are mad 
to let you go. I have learnt to value 


quite mad, Selma?” he 


your heart, dear Michael, and suffering 


me that hearts are more 


’ 


has taught 
than brains.’ 

Michael's expression when he heard 
this beautiful sentiment applied to him 
would have made any one but Selma 
laugh. She, however, was too full of 
her pilgrimage to notice the twinkle in 
his eyes. 

“T shall ask for Clara, and say to her: 
‘lL went out into the world for to see. I 
have learnt to know good from evil. 
As a human being I am more complete 
than you; as a woman I[ have more ex- 
perience. Take my advice and call 
my brother back. Thank Heaven fast- 
ing for a good man’s love.’ ” 

“My dear Selma,” cried Michael, “you 
are as changeable as my mother in your 
moods. I thought you had some sense 
of—well, of having made a mess of 
things. You really mustn’t talk such 
rubbish over here. You mustn't ex- 
pect any one to think you were right 
and put you on a pedestal. They shan’t 
stone you either if you'll behave in an 
ordinary way. I'll see to that. But 
as for going to Rutland-gate, I forbid 
it. I won’t have anything so silly and 
theatrical.” 

“I thought I would appeal to Clara’s 
deeper feelings and bring her back to 
you,” said Selma sadly. She stared 
into the fire for a time, and then got up 
as if to go. Michael wished she would. 
He wanted to be alone. 

“Perhaps you don’t want ber brought 
back,” said Selma, startling him out of 
the meditative mood into which he was 
falling. His eyes met Selma's for a 
moment as if he wondered what she 
knew. 

“A man does not look as ill and mis- 
erable as you have lately unless he has 
made a mess of things,” said Selma. 
“Have you made a mess of things, Mi- 
chael?” 

“Perhaps I have,” he admitted. 

“I knew you would,” said Selma; “it’s 
the doom of the Severins. We can't 
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exactly blame fate, because the seed of 
it is in ourselves, in our temperaments, 
our qualities. Sooner or later we come 
to grief.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense,” said Mi- 
chael. “You might as well believe in 
a family curse.” 

“There is no analogy. I say that if 
you sow mustard seed you have mus- 
tard; and when a Severin comes into 
the world, wherever you put him—I 
wonder whether we could do anything 
to avert the sword from Bob?” 

“Well, we needn’t settle Bob’s fate 
to-night,” said Michael. “Perhaps he'll 
take after me.” 

“But you talk of disaster?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Michael. “It is 
you who are so fond of talking, Selma. 
I’ve not much faith in it.” 

“Then you refuse to confide in me?” 

“I've done all the confiding that is 
necessary. I’ve told you that Clara 
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and I are not going to be married.” 

“But you have not told me what is 
on your mind.” 

we 

Selma looked at her brother curi- 
ously, and then got up to go to bed. 

“Good-night,” she said. “I’m glad, 
at any rate, that Clara is not coming 
into the family; and I am glad to know 
that the break with her does not grieve 
you.” 

“T never said so,” cried Michael. 

“Not directly, perhaps, but indirectly. 
Even that was not necessary. I 
could have told you from the beginning 
that Clara would not content you, or 
you ber, but you would not have lis- 
tened.” 

“Perhaps it is a Severin trait,’ said 
Michael, “to be wise for each other, but 
not for ourselves.” 

“Perhaps it is,” 
fully. 


said Selma thought- 


(To be concluded.) 
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Polling-day was wet and depressing to 
the last degree: wet and doubly de- 
pressing as hour after hour weighted 
my sense that we were steadily losing 
ground. In the shop-parlor, which 
served us for Liberal Committee-room, 
some one had blocked up half the small 
window with a poster. It exhibited 
to the street the picture of an old 
couple, Darby and Joan, seated beside 
their cottage-porch, embowered in 
roses and basking (thanks to Old Age 
Pensions) in the golden rays of a set- 
ting sun. It was a pleasing composi- 
tion, even when studied in reverse as 
a transparency; but it darkened the 
parlor. In this atmosphere of “inspis- 
sated gloom” our two volunteer clerks 
worked with set faces at the register, 
ruling out the voters—red pencil for 
Liberals, blue for Unionists, black for 


Doubtfuls—as messengers ran in with 
the returns. On the whole these re- 
turns were satisfactory. In our own 
small polling-district we felt reasonably 
sure of getting our “reliables” (abom- 
inable word) to the poll in strength. 
But ours is no very populous one, and 
lies at the extreme west of the con- 
stituency; from the other end came dis- 
quieting rumors, some even talking of 
a “land-slide.” 

“Hullo!” says one of the clerks, look- 
ing out over the Darby and Joan poster. 
“There goes Polly W—— up the hill 
with a bouquet.” 

“That’s for the Women’s Committee 
to present to Lady Caroline.” (Lady 
Caroline is the wife of our opponents’ 
candidate, the Admiral.) “They're due 
here soon after midday.” 

Our candidate has already come and 














gone—quite early in the morning, in a 
pitiless shower of rain. Few were 
aware of his visit, of which he had sent 
us no warning; and of these but a hand- 
ful left their breakfasts to cheer him. 

It is suggested that my presence at 
the polling-station will put a little heart 
into the faithful band gathered there 
and talking with their enemies in the 
gate. I doubt it; but, at any rate, I 
can make sure that our fellows yield 
the Admiral and Lady Caroline a polite 
reception. I go, therefore. This 
makes the fourth time I have climbed 
the hill to-day. 

If the Committee-room was depress- 
ing, the streets are disheartening. Our 
opponents have all the motors, with at 
least one carriage-and-pair, and a gen- 
eral air of insolent prosperity. Motors 
do not seem to mind the rain. They 
rush by at a speed which dissembles the 
poverty of their harvest; and as they 
pass they scatter mud over me. A sol- 
itary one-horse vehicle crawls up the 
hill with our colors (blue and gold) pen- 
dant about it and dripping like Ophe- 
lia’s muddy weeds. It contains three 
voters, and one of them sings out to 
me, “ARE we down-hearted?” To 
which the other two, snatching off their 
hats and waving them till each sheds 
a spray—a moulinet—of raindrops, re- 
spond vociferously “NO-O 

At the summit, in the road outside 
the Council School-house, which serves 
for polling-booth, the foe has it all his 
own way. The red-white-and-blue is 
everywhere, the causeway populous 
with ladies, and in the midst of the 
throng a pretty child ready with the 
bouquet. The rain has ceased for a 
while, and the scene moves to a stir 
of pleasurable excitement. I pass 
cheerfully through it and am booed as 
I pass. I enter the school-gates, cross 
the quag of a playground, and exchange 
a word or two with the tally-keepers by 
the door—two of each party, polite as 
seconds in a duel—who, albeit the sky 


” 
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has been brightening for some minutes, 
still huddle like disconsolate poultry, 


Counting the frequent drip from reeded 
eaves. 


I stroll back to the roadway, and am 
booed again. It is excellent 
discipline to be booed and to keep an 
indifferent face. Only, when the 
booers are friends and neighbors to 
whom you have always wished well, a 
mean thought will arise now and again 
—just a thought of which you are in- 
stantly ashamed—‘“So-and-so, over 
there, with cheek distended and face in- 
flamed against me—might he not re- 
member that, only six weeks ago ” 
“What?” Never mind what. It's baser, 
perhaps, in me to remember it than in 
him to forget. 

The “gentry” in the roadway are 

slightly puzzled, as I dally and talk 
with one and another quite as if noth- 
ing is happening to make us less friends 
to-day than we were yesterday and 
shall be to-morrow or the day after: 
puzzled and slightly constrained. 
This is fun: for not only do I mean it 
and like nine-tenths of them, but I have 
them at a beautifully polite disadvan- 
tage, since they cannot well order me 
off a public roadway. This is also 
battle; and my spirits rise. 

A damsel of the party—she is a “good 
sort,” and we were friends long before 
she put up her hair and lengthened the 
skirts in which she used to go bird’s- 
nesting—tells me that she is a Suf- 
fragette and only joins in this demon- 
stration on the other side because our 
party will not give women the vote. 

“We are beating you to-day,” she as- 
sures me. 

“Well,” say I, “one can’t win always. 
At the worst, then, we shall have you 
on our side next time.” 

She pauses to consider this. and a 
distant rolling cheer down the road an- 
nounces that the Admiral and his Lady 
are coming. They arrive and 
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alight from the motor. The child steps 
forward with the bouquet. .. . It 
is all quite pretty, though Lady Caro- 
line’s thanks and the Admiral’s short 
speech are alike inaudible amid the 
cheering. At the conclusion the Ad- 
miral catches sight of me, and we lift 
our hats. He (excellent fellow) would 
like to introduce me .. . and so 
Lady Caroline and I converse for a few 
seconds, and I wish her every joy in 
life, saving the one on which her heart 
is, for the moment, set. 

A gleam of sunshine—the first and 
last for the day—spreads a dazzle down 
the wet road as they climb into the car 
and are driven off. Certainly they are 
having all the luck. . . . I turn 
amid the cheering, and walk back to 
the Committee-room. On the way I 
grow couscious that my feet are keep- 
ing time to an idiotic air which has 
been haunting me since I rose and 
dressed. In my bath I started hum- 
ming it: I am whistling it dumbly now. 
Confound the thing! It is the Funeral 
March of a Marionette! 

So the day drags on: and at its close 
we have polled all but three of our 
men. As the church strikes 
seven, we in the Committee-room look 
at oue another and draw a long breath. 
is done that men can do”’-— 
and a swift checking of the red and 
blue lines on the register assures us 
that, even if we allow a wide margin 
for human perfidy, the fight has not 
been lost in this corner of the division. 


clock 


“Now all 


The workers come clustering in, and 
find room to range themselves around, 


in the parlor’s tiny ambit. Their oil- 
skins and macintoshes shine wet in the 
lamplight as I speak the few words of 
thanks that are expected (as, indeed, 
they have been earned), . . . and 
so home, as Pepys says, and to dinner; 
still with that infernal Funeral March 
dogging my feet. 

Thank Heaven, in the act of chang- 
ing my garments I put it all aside. The 


tune is lost, the depression lifts, all 
eare drops from me. How good it is 
to sit at home and to dine!—for I am 
hungry as a hunter. And again after 
dinner I sit and smoke in a deep peace. 

. « Cynthia is eager to hear of the 
day’s doings, and I describe them dis- 
connectedly, laughing now and again 
over their oddities. She harks back 
to speculating on the ° 
The issue? Mercury has carried it aloft 
and laid it on the 
It rests somewhere on Olympus, a thou- 
In this mood I go to 
bed, and drop asleep as soon as my head 


issue. 


knees of the gods. 


sand miles away. 


touches the pillow, and sleep without a 
dream, while abroad the 
are being driven through the night, all 
converging ceutral 
market-town of our division. Maybe 
the Funeral March of a Marionette has 


ballot-boxes 


upon Lescarrow, 


passed out from me and jig-jigs some- 
where aloug those miry roads, under 
the stars, to the trot of a horse. 


All this happened yesterday. To-mor- 
row (says the song) is another day. It 
is also a very different one. I awake 


to sunshine and the chatter of a star- 


ling, and for the moment to a blithe 
sense of liberty. Some weight has 


been rolled away: at length I am free 
for an after-breakfast with the 
gardener and a morning devoted to my 
own quiet business: 


chat 


Libertas, quae sera tamen respexit in- 
ertem— 

Respexit tamen et longo post tempore 
venit. 


as consciousness widens there 
grows a small cloud of foreboding. 

. Yes, now I remember. The 
Polling is ever, but there is yet the 
Count. The Count ten 
o’clock in the Municipal Council-Cham- 
ber at Lescarrow; and I must catch an 
early train to attend it, having re- 
ceived a paper appointing me to watch 
on behalf of our candidate, and having 


But 


begins at 
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taken oath to observe certain secrecies 
(none of which, by the way, this paper 
of mine is going to violate) ... I 
arise, protesting against fate. Why 
did I ever permit myself to be en- 
trapped into politics? 


O liméd soul that struggling to be free 
Art more engaged! 

In the intervals of dressing I pause 
and contemplate, through an open win- 
dow, the harbor spread at my feet; 
riant wavelets twinkling and darkening 
when the faint breeze runs counter 
with the tide; white gulls flashing, slid- 
ing in delicate curves against the blue; 
vessels and fishing-boats swinging gen- 
tly to their moorings. The Election— 
all of it that truly matters—is over, I 
beg to state. The fight is dead and 
done with. What sensible man should 
be hurried from such amenities to fret 
a day upon what is already settled be- 
yond revoke? I seem to hear the voices 
of our two candidates fading away into 
the blue distance, contending as they 
fade. ‘Their altercations tinkle on the 
ear like thin echoes from a gramophone. 
Return, O Muse, and bring me back 
the authentic rivals, Thyrsis and 
Corydon! 

Despite these pauses, I catch the 
early train. Our branch railway fol- 
lows the right bank of an estuary as 
fair as you will find in England, its em- 
bankment running a very few feet 
above high-water mark; nor can I ever 
decide whether the estuary be love- 
lier when beneath the sunset and be- 
tween overhanging woodlands it is 
brimmed with 
Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam; 
or when, as now, across the drained 
flats morning sparkles on the breasts of 
gulls, divers, curlews, congregated in 
hundreds, and here and there a heron 
flaps his wing upon a lilac shadow or 
stands planted, and fishes, master of 
his channel. Solitary bird! be it mine 


henceforth to watch, with you, my true, 
if narrow, channel, and leave these oth- 
ers to chatter about the flats, the shal- 
lows! 

I change trains at the junction; and 
on the platform run against Squire ——. 
We are bound on the same errand; he 
to watch the count for the Admiral. 
He is a Whig of the old breed—one of 
those lost to us in ’85; an English gen- 
tleman of ‘the best sort; giving, year 
in and year out, an unpaid devotion to 
the business of his county. I hope 
and believe that he likes me a little: if 
only it be half my liking for him, it is 
much more than a little. We exchange 
salutations; but some ladies are with 
him, travelling up to hear the poll de 
clared. They all wear the red-white- 
and-blue. So I get the smoking-com- 
partment to myself, and he travels next- 
door, where I hope they allow him his 
cigar. They seem very confident. 

If they only knew how faintly, 
at this moment, I desire their discom- 
fiture! 

I hate to hear the Duchy miscalled 
“the Riviera of England.” It has a 
climate of its own, and yesterday the 
out-voters had a taste of it, which I 
hope they enjoyed. But certainly our 
winter gives us some exquisite days: 
and this is one. The railway still fol- 
lows up the vale of my best-beloved 
river; but climbs now, and is carried 
high on the hillside—on viaducts some- 
times, across giddy depths where the 
lateral coombes descend. Below us 
the woods lift their tree-tops, and far 
below runs the river and glances up 
through their delicate winter traceries: 


O ancient streams, O far descended 


woods! 


Was ever a day “so cool, so calm, so 
bright,” so lustrally pure? Last night 
my indifference came of sheer physical 
weariness: now I let drop the window- 
sash and bathe me, body and spirit, in 
the rush of air. 
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The train comes to a stop in Lescar- 
row station, and with a jerk. A small 
«<rowd pours out, and a jolly farmer, as 
1 open the door of my compartment, 
rushes up to me. 

“Well? is Troy all right? We did 
splendidly—splendidly! Gloomy 
tales, though, about t’other side of the 
<livision. Hope it’s all right. What’s 
your candid opinion now?” 

It begins to occur to me that I am 
juterested in the question. I begin 
some banal answer, when he inter- 
rupts, “Why, you're not wearin’ the 
colors!” 

I search my pockets, and discover 
an old rosette, crumpled with service 
in three campaigns. He watches 
whilst I pin it on my _ coat-lappet. 
“That's better. Must show one’s col- 
ors!” His own breast is largely oc- 
cupied by a blue-and-gold rosette at 
least five inches in diameter. I an- 
swer that it is not customary for those 
attending the Count to show any party- 
colors; but that, to please him, I will 
wear mine along the street. So we 
leave the station together, and walk 
up to the Town. Eh, what is 
this? I have not taken a dozen steps 
before the Funeral March of a Marionette 
is back, out of nowhere, jigging at my 
heels—tim-ti-tiddety, tium-ti-tim, ete. 

I look in at our Central Committee- 
room, the Temperance Hall. “A paper- 
man in a cyclone,” runs a nautical sim- 
ile. The aspect of the Temperance 
Hall suggests that a hundred bacchan- 
als have been dancing there in as many 
cyclones of waste-paper. On my word, 
I never saw such a litter. It rises 
to my ankles. In the midst of it stand 
three pale red-eyed men, “clearing-up,” 
as they profess. They show me calcu- 
lations, over which I run a wary, expe- 
rienced eye. They say that the Chief 
Agent has figures I may depend on, 
and has left word that he wishes to see 
me. He is at this moment breakfast- 
ing at the hotel. 
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To the hotel (there is but one) I go, 
and find the Chief Agent seated at 
breakfast before an unappetizing dish 
of eggs-and-bacon. There is some 
thing Napoleonic about the Chief Agent 
—a hard, practical man with a face 
scarred as if by actual battle. He 
shows me his paper of figures, and 
rapidly explains to me (but I know it 
already) his method, with the percent- 
age he knocks off the canvassers’ and 
local committees’ too sanguine calcu- 
lations. It is a very large percentage, 
yet the figures stand the test surpris- 
ingly well. The Chief Agent, though, 
is no fool. He admits that there has 
been a slump during the last three days, 
chiefly among the dockyardsmen and 
the lower decks of the Fleet: if the 
slump became a “slide” yesterday it 
may have upset all these figures. ‘ 
At this point Our Man’s valet appears. 
His master has just finished dressing, 
and would like a chat with me while he 
breakfasts. My watch tells me that 
I have still twenty minutes to spare. 
So up I go, and on the stairs the valet 
(who believes with me that Our Man 
has all along been over-confident) 
turns and confides that “He’s in cap- 
ital fettle this morning, sir; but the 
night before last I never saw him so 
down.” 

I find the room dressed with childish 
devices in blue-and-gold, and Our Man’s 
two little daughters still busy with dec- 
orations. They have even fixed up a 
large placard of cardboard with “Vote 
for Daddy” in blue and yellow letters. 
Their mother, Lady Mabel, moves 
about helping one or the other. She is 
not a politician, like Lady Caroline; but 
she is an admirable wife and mother, 
and I feel something in my throat as 
she turns and laughs and I note her 
brave smile. As for Our Man, he has 
ridden in the Grand National before 
now, and can face music. He greets 
me cheerfully, and chats as he makes 


an excellent breakfast. Only an un- 
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natural brightness in the white of the 
eyes and now and again a tired droop 
of the lids, tell of these three weeks 
and their strain. There is no hurry 
for him to attend the Count, which be- 
gins with a tedious checking of the 
ballot-boxes. He will run down by- 
and-by and see how we are getting on. 
So I leave him and walk down to the 
Municipal Buildings. 

In the Couuncil-Chamber, to which a 
policeman admits me after scanning 
my paper, I find most of the company 
gathered and the Under-Sheriff already 
getting to work. The ballot-boxes— 
euch with the name of its polling-sta- 
tion lettered in white upon its black- 
japan varnish, each strapped with red- 
tape and sealed—stand in a row along 
one side of the room, with two consta- 
bles in charge. The counting and 
checking clerks have pulled in their 
ehairs around the long baize-covered ta- 
ble. Aloft, on a balustraded platform, 
in the mayoralty throne, with a desk 
before him, the High-Sheriff is taking 
He is frock-coated, portly, 
He has a double 


his seat. 
not tu say massive. 
chin, and one of those large aristocratic 
faces which combine fleshiness with 
distinction; from start to finish it keeps 
an impenetrable impassivity and re- 
minds me of a vast boiled ham. He 
weurs lemon-colored kid-gloves. He 
takes off his beautiful silk hat and looks 
about for a place to deposit it. Find- 
ing none, he dons it again, draws off 
his gloves, again removes his hat, be- 
stows the gloves in it, and has an- 
other look about him. (All council- 
chambers known to me are dusty and 
ill-kept.) My attention at this point is 
distracted, and to the last I have no 
notion what tke High-Sheriff has done 
with his hat. 

We invigilators meanwhile are stroll- 
ing about, chatting in small groups. 
We number twenty-six—a baker’s dozen 
for either candidate—and I remark 
that my fellow-Liberals have a shock- 


ing taste in ties. We have pocketed 
our party-colors, and the two sides 
treat one another with careful polite- 
ness. The most of us gravitate around 
au sullen stove; for this waiting dves not 
make for warmth, and, though the sun- 
shine outside may flatter, the Council- 
chamber is chilly. A few gather to- 
wards the table, as at length the Un- 
der-Sheriff calls for silence, and a con- 
stable fetches up the first ballot-box; 
but this brings a warning that until 
ull the bailot-boxes have been opened 
and the number of papers in each 
checked separately by the returning- 
officers’ figures, we are not to approach 
—i precaution against our learning 
how the poll has run in separate dis- 
tricts—and a futile one, since the count- 
ing-clerks are men of like political pas- 
sions with ourselves, and secrets al- 
ways leak out. As it is, I regret to 
observe that two or three of us from 
time to time wander absent-mindedly 
within the forbidden zone and cast 
long glances at the table. . . . For 
my part I stick close to the stove, with 
my back to it, and watch the idle cere- 
monial from afar; passing, as it drags 
its slow length, through chilliness to a 
sort of numb misery. My next-hand 
neighbor mutters complaint of the 
draught, while all the while perspir- 
ing, frothing like a colt. . . . I ob- 
serve cynically with what ease a man 
might spirit away one of these ballot- 
boxes we are treating with such ab- 
surd solemnity. Half-a-dozen of us 
at least—the High-Sheriff, the Under- 
Sheriff, the Chief-Constable (who has 
sauntered in), the two Agents, two or 
three of the clerks—have brought great- 
coats and hand-bags and set them down 
-arelessly. One bag lies on top of a 
ballot-box midway down the line. I 
might, strolling about with the more 
restless invigilators, cast my burberry 
across one, known to me to be adverse, 
which stands pretty near the door; then 
presently, when the constables are car- 
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rying up another box, and (as I ob- 
serve) every eye in the room is glued 
upon the Under-Sheriff while he 
breaks the seals and empties: the con- 
tents, I might catch up the box under 
the burberry and briskly step out of the 
door, saluting as I go the Admiral, who 
is at this moment entering and de- 
manding in his breezy way to know 
how we are getting on. With a bold 
front the chances against escape might 
be reduced to short odds. 

I amuse myself with the fancy that 
maybe the High-Sheriff has smuggled 
one of the boxes away under his enor- 
mous hat. Such a trick would exactly 
accord with his face—in a story by 
Dumas Pere. 

“Four-six-seven!” snaps out the Un- 
der-Sheriff, announcing the numbers of 
the last box. 

The High-Sheriff consults his list of 
returns. “Polling station, Gantick. 
Four-six-seven. Right.” 

The papers are swept back into the 
box. Now the real business is about 
to begin, and we are marshalled up 
for it—two invigilators to stand be- 
hind each counting-clerk and watch 
that he does his work correctly, letting 
no spoilt or doubtful paper pass. At 
first I range myself alongside an op- 
ponent who has been politely discussing 
with me for ten minutes (now I come 
to remember it) a small antiquarian 
matter in which we are both interested. 
ut it seems that we are too many on 
this side of the table, and I walk 
wround to find myself posted shoulder 
to shoulder with Squire , who ac- 
cepts me with a friendly nod. I 
sxlance across the table and encounter 
the eyes of a counting-clerk opposite. I 
know him, but am unaware of his poli- 
tics. He is, of course, aware of mine, 
and IT seem to detect a faint shake of 
the head and lift of the eyelid, which 
together hint that I may prepare my- 
self for the worst. So I clutch at stoi- 
cism and prepare myself; but until this 
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moment I had not known how strong 
my hopes really were. 

The contents of the boxes are now 
shot out upon the table in one great 
heap, and while the constables do this 
the counting-clerks reach forward with 
both hands and mix the papers in one 
huge mad salad. This mixing lasts for 
a couple of minutes, maybe. Then 
the count begins in earnest. We have 
wasted an hour and a-half, and already 
the crowd in the street grows impatient. 
We can hear them hurling challenges, 
starting party war-songs, hooting each 
other down. 

My counting-clerk scoops a pile of pa- 
pers in front of him and begins to sort 
rapidly. On each paper are two names 
with a pencilled cross against one, and 
he sorts them to right and left—Our 
Man to the left, the Admiral to the 
right. Blank, Dash—Blank—Dash, 
Dash, Dash. (Blank stand for Our 
Man, who heads each paper by alpha- 
betical precedence; Dash for the Admi- 
ral.) The Admiral is running three for 
Our Man’s one. This is going 
to be Waterloo! After ten minutes of 
it I abandon hope and fall to compos- 
ing the telegram I shall send home. 

I glance down the table. The faces 
of my fellow-Liberals are grave, yet 
somehow they give me a ray of hope 
that we at our corner, in spite of the 
mixing, have struck a peculiarly unfa- 
vorable sample of the total pile, and 
that (to change metaphors) the tide will 
turn for us presently. But my eyes 
ought not to be wandering. I am 
warned of this by a gentle “Excuse me” 
from Squire at my side. He 
touches the clerk on the shoulder and 
with a finger indicates that he has laid 
one of our votes on the Admiral’s heap. 
It was my business to discover the mis- 
take, but (as I have said) Squire is 
an English gentleman. Hereafter for 
ten minutes I keep my eyes glued upon 
the papers flitting under the clerk's 
until quick succession of 


hand, the 
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crosses lulls me to a kind of stupor. 
The tide is turning, but very slowly. 
When the clerk thinks he has 
papers enough on one or another of the 
heaps. he counts back one hundred of 
them, pats the hundred into a neat 
packet, and passes it up to one of the 
four “checking clerks,’ who count it 
over again, verify it, and pass it to the 
Under-Sheriff, who in turn passes it up 
to the High-Sheriff, who, after a glance 
through his glasses, lays it to left or 
right of his desk according as it belongs 
to Our Man or to the Admiral. 
My rising hopes are dashed as I per- 
ceive that the Admiral already leads 
by six of these “centuries” (as I will 
eall them). He (good fellow) stands a 
pace or two behind me, watching the 
business. His Agent steps back to 
him, and I catch the words, “Very well 
indeed, so far.” I wonder that his 
tone is not more confident 
when again glancing along the table, I 
perceive that six “centuries” are lying 
there ready for the checking-clerks; and 
on three of them I can see that cross 
is for Our Man. He, by the way, has 
turned up, and is warming his back at 
the stove. He passed behind me a 
minute ago and clapped a hand on my 
shoulder; and I turned and gave him as 
steady a smile as I could. 

Sure enough, four out of the next five 
“centuries” go to his pile: three now 
in arrear. Then another comes up for 
the Admiral: four. But the votes be- 
neath my eye are running almost dead 
level now, with a slight—the slightest 
possible—advantage for Our Man. 
Three “centuries” go up for Blank, one 
for Dash, another for Dash, two for 
Blank the great pile at length 
diminishes perceptibly. So, as 
a child, have I watched the reaping-ma- 
chine make narrower circles in a har- 
vest-field, rounding up the rabbits in 
the central patch of standing wheat. 

The two are running almost 
I see, or seem to see, 
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that every one’s face is white. The 
clerks work in a dead silence. . ‘ 
Of a sudden, Squire at my elbow, 
says quietly, 

“Your Man is going to do it.” 

I command my voice to answer, as 
quietly, that I doubt it. Two 
“centuries” go up for the Admiral, one 
for Our Man; but under our eyes an- 
other has just been told for him. The 
clerks, who have counted all the pa- 
pers they can reach, and are left with 
remnants of “centuries,” pass these 
remnants across to be added to other 
All the great heap 
has been sorted now, and the piled 
packets, right and left of the High- 
Sheriff, stand exactly level! 

The clerks have done. ‘Three pack- 
ets have yet to be handed up. One 
close by contains a hundred—I know, 
for I saw it counted—and belongs to 
Our Man. The other, a little beyond, 
is, I can see, for the Admiral: and this 
seems of equal bulk. At the far end 
of the tuble a methodical little clerk 
is slowly counting up the third—a thin 

Whose? 
“Twenty-one—twenty-two—twenty- 
three—” 

The clerk who has counted the Ad- 
miral’s parcel holds it up and says, 
“Seventy-seven in this.” 

“Twenty-four—twenty-five—twenty- 
six,” counts the methodical little man 
at the end. 

“Whose?” 

“Twenty-seven,” says the little man, 
patting his parcel. “For Mr. Blank.” 

Our Man is in, by just fifty votes. 





packets. 


one. 


I turn—turn to find myself almost 
face to face with the Admiral, who is 
receiving his friends’ condolences. 
Good fellow, he takes it splendidly. 
Only a flush on the face betrays him. 
“Moral victory,” I hear one assure him. 
“Moral victory, be d—d,” he answers 
back. “You win or you're beaten. 
We've a run for their 


‘em 


given 
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money.” I pass down the length of 
the room to Our Man, and we shake 
hands; but I want more to shake hands 
with the Admiral, as by-and-by I find 
au chance to do. “Devilish good of 
you! A fair fight,” blurts he, and I am 
speechless. 

There is plenty of time for this, for 
our imperturbable High-Sheriff, while 
the crowd below rages with impatience, 
is solemnly adjudicating upon six 
doubtful papers. The Agents argue 
points as though each paper were im- 
portant as a separate suit in Chancery. 

At length it is over, and we 
all move out to an ante-room, where 
one of the Agents throws up the sash 
of a window. A roar ascends, and is 
followed by a hush, as the High-Sheriff 
mounts en a stool in full view of the 
street; this, again, by a lesser roar as 
the knowing ones on our side perceive 
how the two candidates arrange them- 
selves beside him—our Man on his 
right, the Admiral on his left. 

The High-Sheriff is terse. “I de- 
clare,” he calls out, as soon as the noise 
gives him opportunity, “the result of 
the poll to be: 
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Blank . 
Dash 


and is about to declare that in conse- 
quence Mr. Blank is duly elected, 
when a wild clamor drowns the utter- 
ance. He makes two attempts at 
speech, and withdraws from the win- 
dow. 

We stream down the stairs. I see 
Our Man seized at the doorway and 
mounted shoulder-high. A tumult 
pours after him. I wait until the 
press has gone by, and slip into a by- 
lane. Fetching a circuit of empty 
streets, I find myself in face of the ho- 
tel, on the porch-roof of which stand 
victor and vanquished, side by side, 
bawling thanks to their supporters. 
They shake hands after the fight, Brit- 
ish fashion. 
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I edge my way through the throng, 
into the hotel, and upstairs. A couple 
of journalists intercept me, demanding 
my on the victory. ‘“Vic- 
On my word, that is the last 
answer them 


comments 
tory!” 
thought in my head. I 
somehow, and on the landing blunder 
ugainst Lady Caroline, of all people! 

Contrition sweeps like a 
wave. “I am _ sorry,” I stammer. 
“Your husband took it just splendidly.” 

“Ah,” she answers quickly, proudly, 
“if only you knew him! 
splendid.” 

The new Member's room is spread 


over me 


He is always 


At least a score of folk 
have taken charge. He drags me into 
his dressing-room, where the valet 
brings us two plates of tepid roast mut- 
ton, with a whisky and soda apiece. 
This is our victory! The Member and 
I push our plates among the shaving- 
gear and brushes on his dressing-table 
and lunch hilariously. 


for luncheon. 


I am in the train again. Dusk is al- 


ready descending on the woodlands, 
und I have lost one of our few perfect 
days of winter. But my spirit has re- 
sumed its morning peace, and the Blec- 
tion is a thousand years away. At 
each station hands reach in at the win- 

I answer with 
I am still elated, 
what it is all 


dow and grasp mine. 
unmeaning words. 
but inclined to wonder 
about. 

I reach home, and find the streets 
deserted. In Troy, as I have hinted, our 
command all the alarums 
and excursions. They have heard the 
news by telephone and telegraph, and 
are digesting it indoors, behind drawn 
blinds. It might comfort them if they 
knew with how little of triumph, with 
how deep a sense of all human vanity, 
I pass their windows. I come 
to my own hall, and it is hospitably 
bright. My footfall on the threshold 
brings a household about me. For a 
minute or two I wrestle with their joy, 


opponents 
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answering it as best I may. Then, 
breaking away to my small lit library 
I reach for a pipe and look around on 
the shelves. 
“O my books, my friends! You have 
taught me that for ten years a man 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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should desert you for the crowd. That 
time is almost up, and life passes. A 
little while now, and we will spend the 
rest of it in wisdom together—in wis- 


dom and blessed quiet! 


“9,” 





THE SADDUCEAN CHRISTIANS OF DAMASCUS. * 


Prof. Schechter of New York has just 
published through the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press fragments of an ancient 
Hebrew document which is bound to 
occupy a very important place among 
the literary and historical discoveries 
of recent times. As will be seen pres- 
ently, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that it was composed as early as 
the second part of the first century, and 
the principal object of the present ar- 
ticle is to draw attention to the hith- 
erto unknown chapter in the early vicis- 
situdes of Christian doctrine which—on 
what the present writer regards as the 
right reading of its contents—the doc- 
ument opens out to us. 

One of the first clear impressions 
gained from a reading of the text is 
that it represents a personal address of 
a religious leader to his followers, lay- 
ing down in the form of a manifesto 
the principles of belief and practice by 
which they were to be guided, and at 
the same time sharply denouncing cer- 
tain opponents of the religious views 
which he wishes to see established. 
This personal note, which in the well- 
known Hebrew form of “Hearken ye 
unto me” is sounded three times in the 
opening portions of the address, makes 
it clear at once that we have here to 
deal with a document contemporary 
with the religious position which it dis- 
closes. 

But what religious situation does it 


* “Documents of Jewish Secretaries.’’—Vol. 
I, “Fragments of a Zadokite Work.” Edited 
py <a Schechter. (Cambridge University 

ress. 





disclose? We at the outset meet with a 
belief in two great personages who 
had been sent to strengthen and en- 
lighten the Hebrew nation. The first 
of these was a Messiah (though not dis- 
tinctly so styled at the beginning of the 
document) coming “from the family of 
Aaron and from Israel,” and the second 
is styled a “Teacher of Righteousness,” 
who was also designated by the title of 
Messiah. Both these Messiahs had 
died when the document was composed, 
but they were both expected to reap- 
pear in the latter days. A third per- 
sonage, called in one place, “a man of 
scoffing”’ and in another “Belial,” is put 
forward as a special mark for denun- 
ciation. The charge made against him 
is that he was engaged in detaching 
the people from the ordinances of the 
Law and from sound principles of mo- 
rality. 

The question, then, is what historic 
characters are meant by these three 
personages. If we can succeed in find- 
ing the right answer to this question, 
the problem will be solved. Prof. 
Schechter’s answer—which, to do him 
justice, is put forward with much hesi- 
tation—seems unsatisfactory on all 
points. To begin with, he makes one 
person out of the two Messiahs clearly 
indicated in the text if read in its nat- 
ural sense. By a calculation which in- 
volves a considerable arithmetical inac- 
curacy, he then attempts to identify 
this one Messiah with a certain Zadok 
who is traditionally regarded as the 
founder of the Zadokite or Sadducean 
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sect. Belial, or the “man of scoffing,” 
represents to him—notwithstanding the 
strongly individualistic features given 
him in the text—not an individual, but 
the Hellenistic persecutions which pre- 
ceded the Maccabean revolt; and as for 
the date of the document itself, he hes- 


itates to say definitely whether it be-- 


longs to Greek or Roman times, finding 
the mention of the “head of the Greek 
kings,” who comes in for a full share of 
denunciation, incompatible with the de- 
cidedly Roman influence reflected in the 
situation. 

One of Prof. Schechter’s reasons for 
identifying the Messiah of the family of 
Aaron with Zadok is the fact that the 
sectaries are expressly and repeatedly 
styled the sons of Zadok in the docu- 
ment; but it clearly does not follow that 
their Messiah must be the same per- 
son as the founder of the sect. Such 
an inference would be about as unjusti- 
fiable as the identification of the Da- 
vidie Messiah with the founder of the 
dynasty of David. 

The other ground for regarding the 
Messiah and the original Zadok as one 
and the same person appears much 
stronger. According to the text as it 
stands, 390 years passed between the 
destruction of the Temple by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and the appearance of the Za- 
dokite Messiah. If this date could be 
relied on, Prof. Schechter’s position 
would—partially, at any rate—be unas- 
sailable. But he is himself ready to 
tbanden this point @appui. “I have 
my doubts,” he writes, “about the in- 
tegrity of the text relating to this date,” 
and he proposes to read, 490, “corre- 
sponding to the seventy weeks of years” 
in Daniel's apocalyptical statement. He 
furthermore holds that this cycle of 
years “is never exact,” and may be 
udapted to any critical event in the his- 
tory of the nation, or even of this spe- 
cial sect. But if the text is here—as, 
in fact, it often is—faulty, and if in any 
case the date is inexact, no argument 
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ean be based on the figure mentioned, 
and we are left free to give full weight 
to the impression which the descrip- 
tion of persons and events in the docu- 
ment leaves on our mind. 

Now it seems impossible to read the 
characterization of the Messiah de- 
scended from Aaron and Israel, at the 
beginning of our text, without think- 
ing of John the Baptist. We are told 
that as a consequence of his work “they 
meditated over their sin, and they knew 
that they were guilty men.” John the 
Baptist, be it remembered, was the 
son of a priest. According to the Lu- 
can tradition, his mother was also of 
priestly descent; but this need.not stand 
in the way of believing that there was 
a strain of non-priestly Israelite blood 
in the family. This particular branch 
of the sect consisted, as we shall see 
later, mainly of priests and Israelites, 
and it was therefore necessary to assign 
to their Messiah an origin which would 
satisfy both parties. 

That the designation Messiah or 
“Anointed One” would be almost as 
applicable to a great leader descended 
from the priestly chief Abia (see Luke 
i. 5) as to a Davidiec deliverer requires 
no special demonstration; and that a 
sect consisting of the followers of the 
Baptist continued to exist even after 
the rise of what we know as Christian- 
ity is an historical fact. It would, 
moreover, be in full accord with all that 
we know of the Sadducees (who, not- 
withstanding possible views to the con- 
trary, are here identified with the Za- 
dokites) to suppose that one section or 
other of the party would much rather 
favor a priestly than a Davidic Mes- 
siah. Their close association with the 
Hasmonweans during the latter period 
of their ascendancy would, in fact, pos- 
tulate such an attitude. There seems, 
therefore, nothing strange in the sup- 
position here put forward that John 
the Baptist, whose high mission was 
fully acknowledged by large numbers 
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of the people, was acclaimed by the 
priestly party as in some sense a Mes- 
siah or “anointed” leader of the na- 
tion. Scholars who regard Psalm cx. 
as Maccabean must, indeed, be ready to 
recognize the same tendency in the 
priest-king there proclaimed; and there 
seems to be no room for doubting that 
the seventh chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews exhibits a polemic in a 
similar strain from the accepted Chris- 
tian point of view. 

But a more important identification 
is to follow. If the Baptist was the 
priestly Messiah referred to at the be- 
ginning of the document, the “Teacher 
of Righteousness” who is stated to have 
followed him must be Jesus Himself. 
Notice must at once be taken of the fact 
that twenty years are said to have 
elapsed between the beginnings of the 
two ministries, and it is right to say 
that this interval of time should come 
as a relief to those who have found it 
difficult to crowd all the activity, suc- 
cesses, and trials of the Baptist within 
the space of one year or not much more 
than that. It is surely not necessary 
to defend the Lucan tradition on this 
point at all hazards, and it seems quite 
likely that the newly discovered docu- 
ment has at last given us the right 
perspective of events. 

A remarkable and truly surprising con- 
firmation of the identity of Jesus with 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” appears 
to be provided for us on p. 2 of the doc- 
ument. It is there said that “in the 
explanation of his name [i.¢., the Mes- 
siah’s name] are also their names.” 
What does this mean? Prof. Schechter 
is not able to say. He therefore pro- 
poses an emendation, to which, how- 
ever, he cannot attach any meaning. 
Now the Boethusians, who are com- 
monly believed to have been a variety 
of Sadducees (see, ¢.g., “Jewish Ency- 
clopedia,” vol. iii. p. 285), derived their 
title from a priest named Boethos 
(Bonfos, helper), a name, let it be re- 


marked, which was by no means un- 
common among the Jews about the time 
in question. But the meaning of BonOos 
is the same as that of the Hebrew 
hame represented by “Jesus.” The in- 
ference would therefore be that the 
section of the Zadokites or Sadducees 


“who adopted an attitude of belief 


towards the Baptist and Jesus were 
none other than the Boethusians (per- 
haps identical with the great company 
of believing priests of Acts vi. 7), who 
not unnaturally liked to dwell on the 
identity of meaning between their 
name and that of the “Teacher.” Un- 
less, indeed, a better explanation of the 
phrase is forthcoming, it is not too 
much to say that we have here come 
upon the true key to every part of the 
riddle and the entire situation. 

But who is the “man of scoffing” who 
is “sent” throughout Israel to pervert 
the nation and turn them away from 
the Law? It is clear that if the two 
preceding identifications are correct, 
this third personage can be none other 
than Paul the Apostle, who would, from 
the strict judaizing point of view, be re- 
garded as one of the worst enemies of 
the faith. A mocking allusion to his 
apostleship, in their view criminally 
self-assumed, seems to stand out clearly 
in the Hebrew word representing 
“sent,” the root being the same as that 
from which the equivalent of apostle is 
formed; and it is remarkable that the 
period here assigned to his activity and 
that of his immediate following is 
about forty years, a space of time not 
far removed from the result of recent 
critical computation (see, ¢.g., Hast- 
ings’s “Bible Dictionary,” vol. iii. p. 175), 

As St. Paul was in his day (and in- 
deed much later, if the Pseudo-Clem- 
entine writings really mean St. Paul 
when they speak of Simon Magus) one 
of the most misunderstood and most 
bitterly slandered of all the great men 
who have ever lived, it need not sur- 
prise us to find that he is accused in 
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the present document of fostering sex- 
ual immorality, running after wealth, 
and polluting the Temple. The last- 
named accusation sounds like an echo— 
or perhaps it was the original cry—of 
the identical charge against St. Paul re- 
corded in Acts xxi. 28. A handle for 
the charge of greed was probably found 
in his zealous endeavor to collect 
money for the poor adherents of the 
new religion in Jerusalem; and as for 
immoral teaching, it was quite enough 
for his enemies to point to the fact 
that he advocated the abolition of the 
Law, or they may have had before 
them some flagrant cases of moral ab- 
erration amongst his followers similar 
to that which he himself castigates in 
1 Corinthians v. 1. 

Such are the identifications here pro- 
posed, and it is clear that, if accepted, 
they would constitute a striking refer- 
ence to Christian origins by a virtually 
contemporary Jewish writer; and as 
such references haye—apart from the 
suspected passages in Josephus—been 
so far conspicuous by their absence, 
the new find would on this ground alone 
have to be accorded an eminent place 
as a document of first-class historical 
importance. But some stress must 
now be laid on the fact that, if read in 
the light of this view of things, several 
other salient features of the document 
become clear and full of meaning. 
Why is the religion of the sect spoken 
of several times pointedly as the “new 
covenant” if it does not stand in some 
sort of relation to the identical idea in 
the New Testament? Again, what 
could be more suitably understood by 
the term “foundations of the covenant,” 
with which the leaders of the sect 
should be conversant, than the reli- 
gious principles (as _ understood by 
them) laid down by the Messiah of the 
family of Aaron and the Christ who 
followed him? Nor does it seem ac- 
cidental that the “Teacher of Righteous- 


ness” is several times pointedly spoken 
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of as the “only” or “unique” one; and 
it may also be regarded as remarkable 
that in the brief summary of the ob- 
ligations which they who enter the 
“new covenant in the land of Damas- 
cus” have to take upon themselves, the 
duty of every one “‘to love his neighbor” 
is given a very prominent position, next 
to that of attending to the sacred or 
sacrificial offerings, which was another 
cardinal tenet of this semi-Christian 
judaizing sect. 

That we are here in the very milieu 
of Judeo-Christian ideas as they were 
in early days bound to show themselves 
—and in fact, on other evidence, did 
show themselves—seems incontestable, 
and the quotations from the Book of 
Jubilees and other pseudepigraphical 
writings are fully in accord with this 
view of things. But there are other 
facts to show that the period to which 
the document belongs is dominated by 
Roman rather than Greek influence. 
Prof. Schechter has himself drawn at- 
tention to the office of the Censor in the 
Constitution of the sect as a clear case 
(perplexing enough according to the 
construction he puts upon the docu- 
ment) of dependence on Roman admin- 
istrative models. But he has failed 
to see that the migration of the sect 
to Damascus is clearly stated to have 
taken place at “the end of the destruc- 
tion of the land,” which can hardly be 
anything else than the completion of 
the Roman conquest in A.D. 70. Prof. 
Schechter thinks that the designation 
“head of the Greek kings,” already re- 
ferred to, must point to Greek times; 
but surely the Roman emperor, as over- 
lord of the Greek principalities in Asia, 
might as suitably be styled “head of 
the Greek kings,” as King George V. 
can bear the title Emperor of India in 
another part of the Asia of to-day. 

The natural and apparently inevita- 
ble conclusion of the whole matter, 
therefore, is that we have here to deal 
with a primitive Judeo-Christian body 
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of people which consisted of priests 
and Levites belonging to the Boethu- 
Sian section of the Sadducean party, 
fortified—as the document shows—by 
a considerable Israelitish lay element, 
besides a real or contemplated admix- 
ture of proselytes. They acknowl- 
edged, as we have seen, John the Bap- 
tist as a Messiah of the family of 
Aaron, and they also believed in Jesus 
as a kind of second (or, perhaps, as 
pre-eminent) Messiah whose special 
function it was to be a “Teacher of 
Righteousness.” Paul they abhorred; 
and they strove with all their might 
to combine the full observance of the 
Mosaic Law, as they understood it, 
with the principles of the “new cov- 
enant,” again as they understood it. 
On the destruction of the Temple by Ti- 
tus, finding that it would not serve any 
good purpose to linger in Judsea, they 
determined to migrate to Damascus, 
intending to establish their central or- 
ganization in that city, and to found 
communities of the sect in different 
parts of the neighboring country. It 
was at this juncture that the manifesto, 
bearing as it does unmistakable marks 
of personal touch, was composed by a 
leader of the movement. 

The document presents a large num- 
ber of details, both of administration 
and religious attitude and observance; 
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but there is no need to speak of these 
at present. Only one point must be 
mentioned, in order to avoid an initial 
misconception. This section of the 
Zadokites or Sadducees were not Hel- 
lenizers. The members of their com- 
munity were to guard with the utmost 


strictness the peculiar character of ~ 


their cult. Such an attitude, indeed. 
agrees well with their utter abhorrence 
of the doctrine preached by the great 
Christian Hellenizer, St. Paul. Like 
their Ebionite contemporaries in the 
south, who also withdrew from Jeru- 
salem and its neighborhood after the 
catastrophe of A.D. 70, they cut them- 
selves away from the old Judaism with- 
out entering into communion with the 
great world of religious thought out- 
side, and they both, accordingly, in 
due course became extinct. 

It would not be fitting to close this 
article without paying a high tribute to 
Prof. Schechter as a literary discov- 
erer. He has in this instance failed 
to interpret his find correctly, but he 
has added glory to his name by bring- 
ing to light a document which will, in 
the opinion of many, take an even 
higher rank than the Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus, which owes its identifi- 
cation to the same ingenious and prac- 
tised scholar. 

G. Margoliouth. 





AN ENCHANTED PRINCESS. 


When we were children, and lived in 
the Islands, we used to be sent, now 
and then, to buy eggs from Miss Mur- 
ray at Bosq Cottage, a name which in 
Island pronunciation is softened to 
Beau. 

You pass Bosq Cottage every time 
you go up the Contrée Mansel, the 
steep, cobbled street that climbs pain- 
fully out of Jacques-le-Port on the 
right, to take breath again and its ease, 





as the flat country road leading to Saint 
Gilles. It is a sombre-looking, one- 
storied house, with tiny windows set 
in such wide spaces of wall as to sug- 
gest darkness rather than light, and its 
facade, turned due north, is always in 
shadow. But its false air of austerity 
could not daunt our young spirits. We 
knew too well what lay behind. 

Nor could we look upon Miss Murray, 


its mistress, with the eyes of the world. 
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To these she must have appeared but a 
poor, plain, elderly spinster, arrayed in 
strange odds and ends of rusty black, 
going solitary about the town, slipping 
her unobtrusive way through the 
crowds of Saturday’s market. But to 
us she seemed young, quite as young as 
we ourselves, and this in spite of her 
wrinkled skin, and thin gray hair. I 
think the reason was that she always 
talked with us, as on a perfect equality, 
not down to us from an immeasurable 
height as other grown-ups did. She 
would ask for my advice, or Bertie’s 
opinion, with an evident desire to have 
them, and I imagine that when she was 
in our company she must often have 
forgotten that she was old. 

In those days, however, we had a dif- 
ferent theory, and this was a theory 
propounded by Bertie to the effect that, 
in reality, Miss Murray was a beautiful 
Princess who had been transformed by 
a wicked fairy, not into a white cat, as 
is usually the case in fairy tales, but 
into an old woman, and an old woman 
she must remain until the day the 
Prince should come to dissolve the en- 
chantment with his kiss. He confessed 
this belief on one occasion to Miss Mur- 
ray herself. 

And before she could speak, it oc- 
curred to me to say, “Perhaps you're 
the Prince, Bertie, changed by the fairy 
into the shape of a little boy. Kiss 
Miss Murray and see!” 

Delighted with the idea, he sprang 
upon her knee, and gave her scores 
of earnest kisses. But, to our disap- 
pointment, the gray hair, the wrinkled 
skin, the bent and meagre figure, con- 
tinued unchanged. Miss Murray con- 
tinued old as before. 

“All the same, I'm sure she #8 a Prin- 
cess,” Bertie told me afterwards, “ ’cos 
her eyes was full of tears when she 
found the spell didn’t break!” 

And really to Bertie and me not only 
was its mistress enchanted, but there 
was an tnmistakable air of enchant- 
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ment over the whole cottage, over all 
its inbabitants. Except for the power 
of some magician, how, for instance, 
did this dark, bleak-fronted house come 
to possess such a marvellous, sun- 
drenched, tlower-crowded garden ? 

To no passer-by in the Contrée Man- 
sel was a glimpse of the garden’s 
beauty vouchsafed. No stranger would 
ever dream of its existence. Yet we 
children had but to knock at the deep- 
set, low-browed door, to skip down 
into the hall, to scamper along it, and 
up and out again at the other end, to 
find ourselves at once in fairyland. 

The reason why the facade had been 
turned north now became plain. It 
was that the garden might slope to the 
south, and the walker therein savor the 
most adorable of Island views. For 
these houses on the north side of the 
Contrée Mansel are built on the ex- 
treme edge of the town and of the cliff. 
There is nothing behind them but gar- 
den, valley, sea and sky. Their back 
windows enjoy an immense sky-view, 
an immense sea-view, and Saint 
Maclou and its islets resemble clustered 
jewels set in the shining sea. 

But the garden of Bosq Cottage was 
beautiful in itself considered quite 
apart from the prospect, and although 
you should never raise your eyes from 
its flowers. It was full of sunshine 
and perfume, of birds and of bees; the 
bees that came over from Les Calais to 
visit its old-fashioned parterres. It was 
altogether an old-fashioned garden, laid 
out in geometrically-shaped beds, which 
radiated from a weather-worn, stone 
sun-dial in the centre. 

Each bed had been set round with 2 
border of box, which in the beginning. 
no doubt, had been a prim and narrow 
edging. But with years this box had 
grown so tall and spread so wide, that 
to-day it almost choked the paths it 
once had bordered neatly, and to follow 
them we had to push our way between 
its sturdy, bushy greenness. 
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“Jus’ ’xactly like the garden of the 
Sleeping Beauty,” Bertie used to say. 

Within the box-borders grew pur- 
ple-velvet scabious; long-fingered sweet 
pea; immense clumps of hydrangea, the 
colors passing up from a dewy lemon- 
white, through every shade of purest 
pink and lilac, to a wilting blue. And 
there were century-old fuchsias, with 
crimson fringes that swept the ground; 
love-in-a-mist, unveiling turquoise stars 
behind a tangle of palest green; and 
dark blue monkshood, that lifted high 
above its foliage its strangely shaped 
flowers. 

Bertie and I knew them by no other 
name than “chariots and horses,” be- 
cause on pulling back the hood which 
then served as chariot, we found the 
outstretched necks of two white steeds 
below. When the Prince came, we 
told each other, these flowers, en- 
chanted like everything else, would be 
changed once more into the splendid 
carriages and horses belonging to the 
Princess, and the present hen-yard 
would then again become the royal 
stables. 

Our visit to the garden always ended 
with a visit to the hens, for this indeed 
Was our only reason for being at Bosq 
Cottage at all. 

Miss Murray would bring with her 
from the kitchen a basket and a bunch 
of long keys, one of which opened the 
wire door, and Bertie would go in to 
collect the warm, white eggs from the 
nests and corners in which they had 
been dropped. 

Miss Murray and I would watch him 
from the outside while the hens turned 
on us haggard, apprehensive faces, 
their little bead-like eyes inflamed by 
a senseless fear. 

“Do you know, Cissie, I don’t think 
fowls are at all nice birds,’ Miss Mur- 
ray confided to me one day as we stood 
by the wire door. “I wonder why it 
is that the hen has been given such a 
good character?” 
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She expressed her dissent from a uni- 
versally accepted opinion in exactly the 
same diffident manner that I might 
have done, and it was this character- 
istic in Miss Murray which so endeared 
her to us, which made us feel that she 
was one of ourselves. 

Neither did I think fowls at all nice 
birds. In fact I hated them, and, at 
the same time, they possessed for me a 
horrid fascination. I was never tired 
of looking at them. 

That day I had begged some bread 
from fat Marie, the servant—fat Ma- 
rie herself was bewitched, by the way, 
or why did she have that dark mole on 
her cheek, and why was she so improb- 
ably deaf?—and the whole yard at the 
sight of the bread had run to meet us, 
lifting towards us silly, sideways heads, 
cocking at us round, red, glassy eyes. 
There is a furtiveness of expression, a 
foolishness of physiognomy about a hen 
as she stands thus, her head on one side, 
one scaly claw lifted preparatory to 
taking a step which she then forgets 
to take, which, if birds obtained their 
dues, would make the fowl and not the 
goose the synonym for folly. 

I threw a bit of bread into the yard, 
from no goodwill, but merely to see the 
general rush for it, its seizure, and the 
little comedy which follows. 

On this occasion it was the young 
speckled Dorking who managed to se- 
cure the bread and carry it off. But un- 
less the morsel be very small the bird 
cannot swallow it all at once. She is 
obliged to lay it down and take pecks 
at it. The others know this, and fol- 
low her round the yard waiting for the 
inevitable moment, and she, well aware 
of their intentions, scurries before 
them, always holding the prize in her 
beak, and venting the vexation of her 
baffled greed by a succession of the 
most dismal little squawks. Reaching 
a solitary spot she gives a frantic 
glance round, before she ventures to 
drop the tit-bit—but, instantly, half a 
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«lozen of her companions are within 
beak-snap—she picks it up again in a 
hurry, and resumes her Tantalus-tor- 
mented flight. Sometimes during a 
quarter of an hour she is chivvied from 
corner to corner of the yard, every now 
and then dropping the prize in the 
hopes of enjoying it, but always 
«obliged to postpone the pleasure, or to 
see the bonne bouche snatched from her. 
Abandoning, at last,’all hopes of eat- 
ing it in peace, she makes desperate ef- 
forts to bolt it whole, and it sticks in 
her gullet, so that she can neither 
swallow it nor bring it up, and she 
stands, purple in the face and gasping 
convulsively, until finally she gulps it 
<lown. 

Bertie and I agreed that the fowls 
must have been the greedy, unkind 
maids of honor, and when the Prince 
should come, they alone would not re- 
gain their human form, but the wed- 
ding-feast should consist entirely of 
cold chicken, after which there should 
not be any cocks and hens at all. 
For breakfast we could buy shop 
eggs. 

My opinion of fowls became a shade 
blacker when, on another day, Queri- 
pelle brought into the sitting-room the 
dead body of a hen to show his mis- 
tress. The bird had been bought only 
a few days before and introduced into 
the poultry-yard, the older inhabitants 
of which had hunted her from pillar to 
post, had never permitted her to eat, 
and had only left her alone when they 
had pecked her to death. 

“Dey is terrible set on dere rights, is 
hens,” Queripelle had said. “Dey 
don’t ‘low no foreigners "mong dem.” 

Queripelle was the gardener, a gen- 
uine old Islander, and he, too, looked 
upon foreigners, especially upon Eng- 
lishmen, with the gravest suspicion and 
distrust. 

He cultivated the kitchen garden of 
Bosq Cottage for his own profit, giving 
Miss Murray. in return, such vegetables 
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as she required, and, at odd intervals, a 
day’s work among the flowers. 

Bertie always spoke of him as “Mr. 
Caterpillar.” He had begun to do so 
when a very little boy through a mis- 
pronunciation of Queripelle, but later 
we had found something appropriate in 
the name of “Caterpillar” for the gar- 
dener of a magic garden. Bertie event- 
ually elaborated the theory that old 
Queripelle really had been a caterpillar 
which had been turned into a gardener 
just to look after things a bit until the 
Prince came. 

But it was only while out in the gar- 
den that we told each other these 
fairy tales, for once inside the cottage, 
we found everything so interesting that 
a half-hour’s errand could always be 
prolonged into a whole afternoon's en- 
tertainment. To begin with, every- 
thing at Bosq Cottage was exactly the 
reverse of what we were accustomed to 
at home. 

You reached our front door, for in- 
stance, by a semicircular flight of stone 
steps, and this seemed to us the essen- 
tial nature of front doors. That Miss 
Murray’s hall door opened level with 
the pavement, and that thence you had 
to go down two steps into her hall, gave 
me the sensation that the cottage had 
been misbuilt. Then the hall was more 
like a room than a proper hall, for it 
was broad and low-ceilinged, with Chip- 
pendale chairs ranged against either 
wall, and dividing the two lines of 
chairs a mahogany flap-table faced a 
tall grandfather clock. The tiled floor 
was covered with rugs, old and faded 
and frayed. 

The kitchen opened on the right. 
Here stood a dresser cluttered up with 
a thousand oddments, and from the 
big, transverse, ceiling-beam hung 
strings of onions and muslin bags of 
herbs. We took an awesome pleas- 
ure in the pitch-black cavernous hearth, 
on which an ogre’s dinner could be com- 
fortably cooked, and we regretted that 
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Marie never used it, but did all her bak- 
ing and boiling in the lean-to at the 
back. 

On the jonquiére by the hearth-side, 
we would find Queripelle eating his din- 
ner, brought with him in a blue check 
handkerchief the size of a small table- 
cloth. The dinner consisted of hunches 
of bread and cheese, or bread and ba- 
con, washed down by draughts of cider 
drunk straight from the bottle, a sim- 
pliftcation of table manners which won 
Bertie’s admiration and respect. Mean- 
while, Queripelle would grumble away 
to Marie in the Island tongue, which we 
did not understand, and which she did 
not hear. Nor did the old man, know- 
ing her infirmity, take the trouble to 
raise his voice. 

The sitting-room was on the left of 
the hall. It, too, had a transverse 
ceiling-beam, and low, small windows, 
with twelve little panes to each. Two 
of these windows looked upon the 
street, and one upon the garden, and 
all had broad sills on which we de- 
lighted to curl ourselves up. But as 
the ground-level of the house was lower 
than that of garden and street, we could 
see little from these cushioned seats 
save the boots of the passers-by or the 
branching stalks of the box. And when 
Bertie and I sat in the back window 
together, we used to imagine ourselves 
Lilliputian warriors wandering about 
and losing our way in the angled forest 
of box. We would meet there strange 
and terrible creatures, giants, and 
winged dragons, and serpents with 
tongues of flame, and also a good little 
fairy named “Pim,” who at critical 
moments came to our rescue, showed 
us how to climb the trunks, how to run 
lightly along the box tree-tops, and 
where to drop again to earth far from 
the threatening foe. When tired of 
this amusement we would become a 
little boy and girl again, and seek a 
change of play within the room. 

This would be when we were spend- 
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ing the whole afternoon with Miss Mur- 
ray, having been formally invited, by 
means of a note to our mother, to come 
and take tea. . 


Amidst furniture, mostly ramshackle - 


and modern, the sitting-room contained 
two pieces that were antique and good, 
a Broadwood piano in a case of yellow 
wood, and a Sheraton sideboard with a 
long, shallow centre drawer and a deep 
cupboard at either: end. 

The piano was some eighty years 
old, and its keyboard consisted of six 
octaves only, the shrunken time-stained 
notes of which responded to Bertie’s 


vigorous poundings in cracked and! 


clattering tones. 

On this piano, Miss Murray told us, 
she had learned to play when she was 
a little girl, and her mother and her 
Aunt Adelaide had learned to play on 
it before her, when they, too, were lit- 
tle girls, for it had been one of her 
grandmother’s wedding presents, when 
she had married Mr. Le Havres. 

The names of “Aunt Adelaide” and of 
“Le Havres” (which in the Islands is 
pronounced Lehavers) were quite fa- 
miliar to us. We took the deepest in- 
terest in Miss Murray’s family histories, 
and there was nothing we liked better 
than to be allowed to look at her fam- 
ily miniatures, which she kept, with 
other treasures, locked away in the 
Sheraton sideboard. 

The two prettiest miniatures were 
those of her mother, Charlotte Le 
Havres, as a young girl, and of her 
Aunt Adelaide at the same period, 
blonde and brunette beauties, dressed 
in the fashions of 1838. 

The blonde beauty’s golden hair was 
drawn forward on either side to be 
fixed by a comb on the temple, whence 
it fell upon her neck in a bunch of 
cylindrical curls. She wore a dress of 
white satin finished by a berthe of lace, 
and a little pearl necklace round her 
throat. 

The dark beauty’s plump shoulders 
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rose innocent of a crimson velvet 
gown, and her hair was arranged in 
smooth, thick bandeaur, on which the 
pomade had been spread with a liberal 
hand. You could see this from the 
superlative gloss, from the manner in 
which the broad slab of brown hair was 
split up in tiny cracks. 

We would sit with these portraits 
in our laps gazing intently into the 
smiling radiant faces, while Miss Mur- 
ray retold the story of how they came 
to be painted, just as her grandmother 
used to tell it to her, fifty years before. 

When Charlotte became engaged to 
Captain Murray, and the dates of her 
marriage and of her departure with him 
to India were fixed, the parents, in 
losing her, wished to keep some coun- 
terfeit presentment. A miniaturist 
was invited over from Southampton to 
paint her portrait, and advantage was 
taken of his stay in the house to have 
Adelaide’s painted as well. 

The miniatures of the sisters, who up 
to the marriage of the elder had led 
identical lives, were framed in precisely 
similar frames of thin red gold, which 
were again enclosed in morocco cases, 
and the cases had lain side by side in a 
sandal-wood box, locked away in the 
Sheraton sideboard for over half a cen- 
tury, to be taken out now and then 
by Miss Murray, looked at, gently 
rubbed with a soft rag of silk, and put 
back for another long sleep in the 
scented darkness. 

After the marriage of Charlotte the 
two sisters never saw each other again. 
Mrs. Murray lived for five years in In- 
dia, and then with her two younger 
children was carried off by cholera in 
a few hours. 

The eldest child, our Miss Murray, 
escaped, and was gent home in charge 
of an ayah to her grandparents in the 
Islands. 

The points which interested us most 
in this story were, first, that she had 
had a real black nurse—‘*Was she all 


over black?” Bertie questioned; “or 
only her face and handses?”’—and, sec- 
ondly, that she did not know the names 
of her little dead brothers. 

Such ignorance seemed to both of 
us almost incredible. 

“But what should you spose their 
hames Bertie insisted. “Do 
you s’pose one p'raps was called Harry, 
and the other Tom ?—or George?” 

Miss Murray could only shake her 
head. “Ah, my dears, it was such a 
long time ago! And the poor little ba- 
bies died and are buried so far away 
from here.” 

Bertie meditated a moment before 
asking, “Then who looks after their 
graves? Doesn't nobody never go and 
put flowers on them?” 

Every Saturday we went with our 
mother to water the flowers growing 
on the grave of the little brother whom 
we had lost two summers before, and 
this was become so invariable a part 
of our week's routine, that the day 
would have seemed blank and incom- 
plete to us if we had not paid our 
morning's visit to the churchyard. 

“Sometimes I wonder,” said Miss 

Murray, speaking rather to herself than 
to us, “whether any trace of those 
graves remains, or whether all was not 
obliterated and forgotten years ago. 
My father, of course, put up a head- 
stone. I seem to read its crisp, black let- 
tering, ‘Sacred to the memory of Char- 
lotte Murray.’ But to-day the inscrip- 
tion is no longer legible, the stone is 
cracked across, or fallen; a tangle of 
creeper has overgrown it, and com- 
pletely hidden it from sight. 
And at other times the whole of India 
appears to me one vast graveyard, to 
which we journey with infinite toil and 
trouble, merely to lay our bones be- 
neath its soil.” 

“Oh, but all peoples doesn’t die in 
India!’ objected Bertie, and I knew 
that he wished to say something con- 
soling, to give the conversation a more 
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cheerful turn. “Your Aunt Adelaide 
died here, didn’t she, Miss Murray? In 
this very house. That was nice for 
you, wasn't it?” 

Bertie held in his chubby hand the 
miniature of Adelaide, the dark beauty, 
and I held that of Charlotte. 

Adelaide had married an Englishman 
named Baker, and had gone to live 
with him in Sheffield. On becoming a 
widow she had returned to the Islands 
and I remember her vaguely as an 
enormously stout old lady, not in the 
least pretty, not in the least like the 
portrait in Bertie’s hand, the portrait 
with the dark brown slabs of hair and 
rose-leaf skin, with the shoulders white 
us the white of an egg, rising innocent 
of a crimson velvet gown. 

According to my memories of her, 
Mrs. Baker had been nearly as yellow 
as an egg’s yolk, her face puffy and full 
of creases, with hardly any hair visible 
beneath the black bonnet, or widow’s 
cap. 

It was to me a perturbing thought 
that the ponderous, uncomely old lady 
had actually been the original of the 
smiling miniature, and I preferred in 
consequence the portrait of the blonde 
beauty who had never grown old. 

Mrs. Baker had lived to be sixty- 
seven, was bedridden for years, and 
had died at Bosq Cottage in the room 
above the parlor. 

‘This room, now Miss Murray's bed- 
room, was reached by a sharply turning 
wooden staircase tucked away in a 
corner of the hall. You opened a 
latched door, climbed a flight in semi- 
darkness, and were confronted by three 
similar latched doors at the top. One 
shut off the ladder which led to the at- 
tics, one gave access to Marie’s room 
over the kitchen, and one opened into 
a room, now disused, but through 
which you had to pass to reach the 
third room beyond. A couple of steps 
set in the thickness of the wall took 
you down from the outer to the inner 
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room, where you found yourself in 2a 
most pleasant old-world chamber, 
which had never been altered since the 
cottage was built. 

The parlor had been altered and 
spoiled. Its ceiling-beam had been 
whitewashed, its panelled walls covered 
with a sage-green paper and dado, in 
the ill-named “high art” style of the 
eighties. Some twenty years earlier, 
I imagine, its vast fireplace had been 
bricked in, and fitted with the marble 
chimney-piece and iron grate then in 
vogue. Earlier still, its leaden case- 
ments had been exchanged for guillo- 
tine sashes. As a room, apart from 
its contents, it had lost all character 
and distinction. 

But the bedroom remained untouched 
to bear witness to the forgotten build- 
er’s taste and intention. The wooden 
panels reached from floor to ceiling, 
were finished off with delicate mould- 
ings, and were painted in two shades 
of cool gray. The diamond-paned win- 
dows were exactly like those in our 
Walter Crane picture-books, and the 
hearth was set round with blue and 
white tiles, representing Biblical 
scenes. 

Most of these scenes gave us no dif- 
ficulty to identify. Such were Abra- 
ham preparing to sacrifice Isaac, Cain 
fleeing from the dead body of Abel, and 
John baptizing Christ in the Jordan. 

But there was a certain scene repre- 
senting a woman kneeling at the feet of 
three very nondescript personages 
whose sex was not clear, and on the 
subject of this picture Bertie and I had 
earnest discussions. He favored the 
idea that it was the woman taken in 
adultery, but I was inclined to believe 
it the visit of the three strange young 
men to Sarah. - 

It remained a source of frequent de- 
bate between us, and as we pursued our 
studies in Bible literature, we were 
constantly discovering new readings for 
the title, which we would treasure up 
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for confirmation or rejection the next 
time we visited Miss Murray's bed- 
chamber. 

As in the parlor, there were two 
small, low windows looking upon the 
street and one upon the garden, but 
from this window, in contrast to the 
window below, you obtained a beauti- 
ful‘view not only of the garden itself, 
but of the outjutting cliffs on either 
hand, of the islands, and of the sea. 

When Bertie and I kneeled together 
on this window-ledge we were no 
longer soldiers of Lilliput threading 
our way among the box-stalks, and 
waging valiant warfare with such mon- 
sters as scaly beetle or shell-armored 
snail. Instead, we became wonderful 
gauze-winged creatures, inhabiting the 
purple sunset clouds, whence we flew 
down to Bosq Cottage, and in at the 
window to amuse Miss Murray by 
“pretending” to be a little boy and 
girl. 

Miss Murray, for her part, could al- 
ways amuse these “pretended” children 
by unfolding for them the mysteries of 
the old Normandy press which served 
her as wardrobe, and from whjch the 
odor of lavender floated out the 
moment she opened its doors. It was 
not her own poor black gowns which 
she kept so carefully folded away here, 
beneath sheets of tissue-paper. It was 
the quaintly fashioned, bright-hued gar- 
ments of the dead. 

We never wearied of admi her 
aunt’s wedding-gown, a lilac and white 
silk @ mille raies trimmed with a nar- 
row white silk fringe. The bodice was 
very long, the waist very pointed, and 
the skirt opened down the front to dis- 
play an underdress of embroidered 
muslin. Rosebuds had been scattered 
all over the muslin by Adelaide Le 
Havres herself, and to see her actual 
handiwork thus enduring, to examine 
it, to count the stitches, and to know 
that the fingers which set them were 
crumbled into dust, stirred thoughts in 
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my childish mind too complicated for 
words. 

But dear Bertie was never at a loss 
for words, and one day while I stood 
thus day-dreaming over the muslin pet 
ticoat, “What was your very own wel- 
ding-dress like, Miss Murray?” he 
wanted to know. 

I woke up to laugh. “Oh, you silly!” 

Then he laughed too, doubling him- 
self together ecstatically as he realized 
his blunder. “Why, of course, you 
didn’t have a wedding-dress, ’cos you 
never was married. Didn't nobody ever 
ask you, Miss Murray?” 

“No, the Prince never came,” she told 
us, “or if he came I didn’t recognize 
him, or perhaps he came and went and 
never returned. Now, wouldn't 
you both like to come and help me pick 
black currants for a pudding?” 

We were, of course, charmed to do 
so, and we picked—and ate—currants 
with Miss Murray in the garden, dur- 
ing a hot and scented half-hour. Then, 
one on either side of her, we sat upon 
the low boundary wall, while she 
“headed and tailed” the currants into 
a bowl. 

This wall, so low on the side of the 
flower garden that we children could 
sit down on it with ease, dropped on 
the other side, to the kitchen garden, a 
distance of forty feet. For the flower 
garden lay upon the cliff’s top, and 
the kitchen garden sunned itself upon 
the cliff’s broad flank. A flight of per- 
pendicular stone steps descended from 
one to the other. 

At the bottom of the kitchen garden 
there was a second flight of steps by 
which you reached the meadow, and 
the sloping meadow-path brought you 
at length to the water-lane in the 
ravine, along which the winding course 
of the rivulet is marked by masses of 
undergrowth, and a double line of trees. 
On the other side the ground again 
rises steeply, at first tree-dotted and 
hung with green sheets of pasture, then 
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barer and more rugged, until it tow- 
ers at last into a crag of naked gran- 
ite, clearly outlined against the sky. 

“You like to have us with you, Miss 
Murray, don’t you?” Bertie remarked. 
“Now you can pretend you’re mar- 
ried, and we're your children, you 
know.” 

His mind was still running on the 
conversation upstairs. 

“I suppose you feel rather lonesome 
sometimes when we've gone home?” 
said I. “Marie isn’t much good to 
talk to, is she, because she’s so deaf.” 

“Oh, when you’ve gone away,” Miss 
Murray told us, “there's another little 
girl who very often comes to play 
with me. She is always somewhere 
about the garden, but she only comes 
out of her hiding-places when I am 
quite alone.” 

Bertie and I exchanged glances which 
said that now Miss Murray too was 
“pretending.” We settled ourselves 
more comfortably upon the wall top, 
drew in deep breaths of delight, and 
gave ourselves up to the joys of make- 
believe. 

“What is that other little girl like, 
Miss Murray? Please describe her. Is 
she bigger or littler than Cissie?” 

“She is not so big as Cissie. She is 
about as big as you. She has long 
bright hair hanging down her back, and 
she runs about the garden exploring 
over and over again every one of the 
little paths, for she never feels quite 
sure that she has not left one unex- 
plored. She is always laughing, and 
everything makes her laugh, and 
towards evening she becomes more and 
more gay, flitting hither and thither 
and waving her arms, just like a little 
bat.” 

Bertie asked, 
girl’s name?” 

“She is called Kitty.” 

“Yes, but her other name?” 

Our friend answered, “She is never 
called anything but Witty, just as I am 


“What is that little 
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Miss Mur- 





never called anything but 
ray.” 

“Does she come and talk to you as 
we do?” 

“No, she doesn't talk to me. It’s an 
older girl who talks to me, sitting by 
me here upon the wall. Her lap is full 
of lesson-books, and so long as daylight 
lasts she studies her task for to-mor- 
row’s class in college. But when 
every bit of sunset has faded from the 
sky, then she closes her books and tells 
me of the events of the day, of all they 
did in school, of what the mistress said, 
and of how Monsieur Paragon, the 
French master, blushed when Annette 
Gosselin presented him with a bunch 
of violets.” 

I cried out, struck by the coinci- 
dence. “Why, my mother’s name was 
Annette Gosselin before she married 
father! How very funny!” 

And I began to wonder whether Miss 
Murray was still “pretending,” or 
whether she was telling us things which 
were really true. 

Bertie, meanwhile, had got down 
from the wall top, and resting his el- 
bows upon it, and his face in his hands, 
gazed into the distance. 

“Don’t she never go down there,” he 
wanted to know, “right down to those 
most mysteriousest bushes at the bot- 
tom?” 

“She doesn’t often go there because 
she is too busy with her work and with 
her gay, but I did know a girl, quite a 
grown-up girl, you understand, who 
used to go there every evening to meet 
her sweetheart. He wasn’t allowed to 
visit her in her home, because he was 
poor, and because he was not quite of 
her own rank. But he was very fond 
of her, and she of him, and so they 
used to meet all one summer through, 
at the door which leads from the 
meadow to the water-lane. 

“She used to slip out of the house the 
moment the curtains were drawn and 
the lamp lighted, run through the gar- 
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den and down the steps beside the 
scented bean-rows, and then cross the 
meadow to the door. And when she 
had unlocked it, there she always found 
him waiting for her in the shadows of 
the lane. 

“He would take her in his arms and 
kiss her hair and eyes, and all her fin- 
ger-tips, and then both little ears, ‘lest 
one should be jealous.’ Sweethearts,” 
broke off Miss Murray with timid apol- 
ogy, “are very childish 3 

Bertie breathed thickly a most em- 
phatic “Very!” 

“It used to be beautiful down there 
—so she has told me—on those long 
warm evenings in June. You could 
smell the wild thyme and rosemary 
from the cliffs, you could hear in the 
stillness the sound of the sea breaking 
on the shore, and when you looked up, 
the trees overhead seemed to bite out 
a black pattern upon the colored sky. 
The same pattern, repeated in shadow, 
lay spread over the moon-white ground. 
And with the growing moon every suc- 
ceeding night was brighter, and on the 
night that the moon was full—it was 
the last night of all—so intense was 
the light that looking back at the 
meadow she had just crossed, it seemed 
to the girl like a lake of milk. I have 
never seen such an effect; have you, 
Cissie? But perhaps to see it one must 
be down by the gate at full moon——” 

I, however, was only interested in 
the story. 

“Why was it the last night of all, 
Miss Murray?” 

“Because he wanted her on _ that 
night to make a decision. He wanted 
her to go away with him and get mar- 
ried and then sail with him to the home 
he had made in the States. He urged 
her strongly, and she longed to go, and 
yet, at the same time, she was afraid. 
She was equally afraid to refuse, know- 
ing that if she did not go with him, 
she might never see him again, for he 
was to sail next day.” 
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Miss Murray paused and considered 
me, musingly. 

“I wonder, Cissie, what you would 
have done in her place?” 

“Was she very fond of him?” I asked. 

“She was very, very fond of him.” 

“And wouldn’t her people have al- 
lowed her to marry him even if she 
had begged them hard?” 

“No. It was useless to beg them, 
they would never have allowed it.” 

“But did he want her to go without 
asking her father’s and mother’s 
leave?” 

“Yes, without asking her grandpar- 
ents’ leave, for she lived with her 
grandparents. Her mother was dead, 
and her father many thousand miles 
distant.” 

“Did he want her to go right away 
that very minute without a hat or any- 
thing?” 

“He wanted her to go with him there 
and then down to his people’s house by 
the harbor, and to be married to him 
early the next morning before going on 
hourd his ship.” 

“Oh, Miss Murray, I don’t know what 
I should have done! Wouldn’t her 
grandfather and grandmother have 
been dreadfully angry when they found 
out? . . . Still, of course, if her 
sweetheart wanted her to go so much 

but I don’t see how she could 
have gone without any of her frocks 
and things . . . why she hadn't 
even a hairbrush!” 

Bertie broke in with fine scorn. 
“Boo! Who cares for a_ hairbrush! 
Would she have gone on a ship a long 
far way off where there are lions nan 
tigers nan efelants to be shotted?” 

“Yes, but like Cissie, she was afraid 
that her grandparents would be dread- 
fully angry and grieved.” 

My little brother expounded his phil- 
osophy. “Oh, they wouldn't have been 
angry long. They never are. They 
just say, ‘Well, now, I'll forgive you 
this time if you promise to be a good 
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boy, and never don’t do it no more. 

“That was very much what he told 
her, for he argued as Bertie does, but 
she argued like Cissie. And it was, 
perhaps, remembering, just like Cissie, 
that she would be without even a hair- 
brush, which as much as anything else 
decided her not to go. She let him 
leave her in anger and he sailed 
next day alone and she never 
saw him again.” 

I meditated a little on this, while my 
eyes followed the bees indefatigably 
working among the flowers, or rested 
on the golden-belted wasps, vibrating 
idly in the golden air. 

“Afterwards,” I said, “I expect she 
was sorry, and wished she had gone?” 

Miss Murray laughed out. “Oh, Cis- 
sie! You are a true woman, my dear! 
Afterwards she was terribly sorry, but 
then it was too late.” 


Was it her own story that Miss Mur- 
ray told us, as we sat beside her on the 
sunny wall, and inhaled the pleasant 
odor of black currants mingled with 
that of picotee and stock? Even at the 
time I suspected it was, and yet I 
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have never known for certain. She 
died befure I attained the grown-up 
hardihood to ask her outright. And 
before she died Bertie and I were taken 
from the Islands to live elsewhere. 
But so puissant is a child’s imagina- 
tion, and so enduring the memory of it, 
that no real scene of our past stands 
out for me more distinctly than the 
scene I never saw. I have but to call 
itup . . . and I feel the warmth of 
a summer evening against my cheek, I 
am conscious of the smell of wild mint 
and the crash of the waves, overhead 
black foliage frets itself upon a green- 
ing sapphire sky, black shadows and 
silver moonlight shift about my feet. 
- A young girl comes running 
through the long wet meadow grasses 
to meet her lover in the lane. He 
takes her in his arms, he kisses her 
hair and eyes, and all her finger-tips, and 
each little ear in turn lest either should 
be jealous, and although | never saw 
the girl save thus through the Veil of 
Illusion, although I have never been 
told her name, I recognize her by her 
dear kind eyes, eyes which no cruel af- 
ter-transformation could wholly change. 
Ella D’Arcy. 
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No. vit.—THE AVIATOR’S. 
Jermyn St., W. 
Kenneth Swayle, Esq. 

Dear Sir—We have thought of an 
excellent idea of mutual advantage, 
which we beg to lay before you. We 
want advertisement; you no doubt are 
open to increase your income. If you 
will arrange that all press notices of 
your flights contain words such as 
“The intrepid airman alighted un- 
scathed, coolly smoking a ‘Rameses’ 
cigarette.” or “Before starting the im- 
perturbable birdman put to his lips 
one of his inseparable companions, the 
famous ‘Rameses’ cigarettes,” we are 





prepared to pay you a royalty of £5 
per insertion in any high-class journal. 
Yours faithfully, 
The Pharaoh Tobacco Co. 

(Answer: Mr. Swayle leaves all these 
details to his press agent. He under- 
stands that an offer of £1,000 a year 
certain has already been made for the 
same privilege.) 


Dear Mr. Swayle,—tit is very diffi- 
cult for me to begin this letter. I have 
already torn up—oh, acres of writinz- 
paper. Ever since your daring flight 
from Margate to Southend, I have been 
thrilled every time I have seen your 
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photograph or your name in the papers. 
Perhaps you will guess now what is in 
my heart. You will remember how 
you came to see The Girl from Jericho 
and the whole house rose to cheer you; 
but I wonder if you will remember the 
little girl who took the part of Fifi 
and sang her heart out to you that 
night? 
Yours always, Myrtle Vandeleur. 

(Answer: Mr. Swayle leaves all these 
details to his press agent. Please fix up 
an appointment with him, when the 
matter will receive due consideration.) 


Dear Sir—We have commissioned 
one of the foremost dramatists of the 
day to write us a bioscope drama which 
will centre round the rescue of an im- 
prisoned heroine by aeroplane and a 
supposed flight from the Isle of Man 
to the coast of England. We shall be 
pleased to cast you for the leading part 
in this drama if you will sign the en- 
closed contract note. 

Yours faithfully, 
The New Drama Trading Co., Ltd. 

(Answer: Mr. Swayle returns the con- 
tract note with some suggested altera- 
tions. A minimum edition of 5,000 
films should be printed and gramophone 
records arranged to go with them.) 


Dear Mr. Swayle—Have you ever 
considered the possibilities of the polit- 
ical career which lies within your 
Punch. 


grasp? For a young man who can 
carry votes with him there are under- 
secretaryships and even higher posts 
waiting, and we are confident that at 
the next General Election your national 
popularity would prove a most valuable 
asset to our party. In my own mind I 
can foresee a seat on the Committee of 
National Defence being offered to you 
later on. Yours very truly, 
Gervase Langdale. 

(Answer: Dear Lord Gervase,—My 
press agent reports favorably on your 
suggestion, and I shall be pleased to 
discuss the matter with you in person 
if you will call on me at 9.15- a.m. 
punctually on Thursday week.) 


Dear Swayle——Turn us in a column 
of your views on the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare balderdash this evening without 
fail, and I will tell my Editor to 
try and keep space for it in The -Daily 
Truth. : 
Yours, Ben Budgen. 

(Answer by express messenger: . Dear 
Sir Benjamin,—Delighted! I am sup- 
posed to be the guest of the evening 
to-night at the Royal Society dinner, 
but I will throw that over and-+write 
the column for you. I hope: your 
Editor will manage to keep the space 
open for it—last time, you remémber, 
my article was crowded out by that 
interview with the man who stayed in 
bed for twenty years.) 





AMERICA IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


V. — Waite or YELtiow LABOR. 

(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
The people of the United States, in 
the Philippines, are trustees of a richer 
estate than as yet they seem willing to 
believe. As you become acquainted 
with the resources and beauty of the 
islands, you begin to share the im- 
patience of the American resident with 


the depreciatory talk of the profes- 
sional anti-Imperialists of the Bastern 
States. The estate, it is true, is sadly 
neglected and undeveloped, but it has 
almost bewildering possibilities. 

For the fiscal year 1908-9, put of 
a total export trade of a litth over 
£€,000,000 more than one-half is repre- 
sented by the export of hemp. Owing 
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to the low prices ruling during the 
year, this was a smaller proportion 
fhan in the previous seasons, when 
this one commodity has generally fur- 
nished nearly two-thirds of the total 
exports; the remaining one-third, with 
the exception of about £250,000, being 
made up of sugar, copra, and tobacco 
in the order named. 

In addition to the above items, the 
staple food product of the islands is 
rice; but it is used for local consump- 
tion, and so far from furnishing any 
balance for export, the crop does not 
now come approximately near to sup- 
plying the needs of the inhabitants. 
In Spanish times it seems that the im- 
portation of rice for local use never 
any year the 
Since American 0c- 


auch exceeded in one 
value of £40,000. 
cupation there have been times when 
it has been imported during the year 
io the value of £2,500,000. It is still 
imported to the value of about £1,000, 
000; and it is a depressing sight, when 
travelling through rich provinces like 
Pampanga and Bulacan, both “home 
counties,” in the sense that they are 
near Manila, to see great tracts of rice 
fields, which once were cultivated, now 
“ruinate’” and either over-grown with 
the pink-flowering sensitive plant till 
the whole landscape looks like one vast 
clover field or covered with the com- 
mercially worthless six-feet-high cogon 
land for- 
al- 


grass. Speaking generally, 


anerly cultivated has merely been 
lowed to relapse into wilderness. 
The semi-feudal system, 
under which the peasant is little more 
the serf of the cacique or 


through three 


Spanish 
than loeal 
jandholder, 
vies operated, on a 
to discourage thrift 


has centu- 
people seemingly 


indolent, 


already 
nnd 
the sense of independence or inclination 
to initiative in the people. 
practically 
general 
tricts; 


laboriousness, and has destroyed 


Caciquism, 
unmodified, remains the 
in agricultural dis- 
ean be other than 


condition 


and how it 
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un extremely slow and arduous process 
to breathe a new spirit into the people 
and revolutionize the existing order it 
is difficult to see. 


Experience in other parts of the 
world suggests various possible 
courses. First and most desirable 


would seem to be the educating and 
uplifting of the individual of the peas- 
ant class, so as to create a body of 
progressive yeomen tenants; and this 
is what the Government in effect is 
aiming at. What may be called the 
olficial policy at present is to begin by 
planting as large a number of individ- 
ual farmers as possible on small inde- 
pendent holdings. Concurrently with 
this process is going on the work of 
road-making, so that the farmer can 
have reasonable facilities of transpor- 
tation. It is then hoped that, as the 
Filipino finds himself in new conditions 
und in touch with a larger world, his 
ambitions will be aroused, he will feel 
the promptings of new desires and will 
be self-impelled to labor and to live 
more thriftily. 

The chief objections to the 
apart from the necessary slowness of 
its two-fold. First, as 
has far, the the 
Filipino is educated the less he is in- 
to agricultural life. 
proportion of the 
incapable of 


plan, 
fruition, are 
been seen so more 
clined to labor or 
Secondly, a large 


natives are physically 


hard or sustained labor. Investiga- 
tions have shown that in many dis- 
tricts a simply appalling number of 


them are infected with intestinal para- 


sites of a singularly disagreeable 


nature, which so sap their vitality 
as to render them positively unfit 
to do the work of an able-bodied 
man. 


An alternative course suggests itself 
in the possibility of the introduction 
of American capital and American, vr 
white, planters and agriculturists, who 
would themselves develop their own 
land the time furnish 


and at same 
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object lessons to the Filipino. But it 
has come to be accepted as a maxim 
that it is not a country for the white 


ugriculturist. 
One is tempted to suspect that fail- 
ures in the Philippines have rather 


been due to the inexperience of settlers 
accustomed to the widely different cir- 
cumstances of farming in the United 
States than to any insuperable difficul- 
ties in the conditions themselves. 
Meanwhile, herein as in other things, 
there enters the doubt of the perma- 
nence of American rule. It is not easy 
to secure eapital for invest- 
ment in agriculture in a land where 
the political future is as uncertain as 
it is in the Philippines. 
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outside 


obvious way to develop 
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the resources of the country would be 
by the introduction of alien and pre- 
indentured labor. Official 
opposed to any 
Chinese exclusion, 
the deportation 
Chinese, is at 


sumably 
opinion is just now 
introduction. 
or more particularly 
of certain individual 
the moment one of the lively politi- 
eal topics of the day; and it seems 
unfortunate that the violent § anti- 
Asiatic sentiments of California 
the Pacific Coast should be so strongly 
reflected in the Philippines, where the 
conditions are widely different. To one 
who does not share the Pacific Coast 


such 


prejudices it seems as if the importa- 
tion of some Asiatic, and for prefer- 
the near future 


ence Indian, labor in 


was almost a necessity. 





OBLIQUE GRATITUDE. 


A great deal of indirect gratitude is 
given in the world, though not so much 
as is expected. <A short time ago the 
present writer desired to raise the 
wages of a boy employed in his garden, 
and spoke of his intention to the gar- 


dener, who deprecated it instantly. 
“I would not do it, Sir,” said he. “You 
raised his wages last year, and he 
hasn't appreciated me one bit the 
better for it.” The story, though it 


savors of caricature, is typical of a not 
uncommon attitude of mind. Gratitude 
is a thing greatly coveted, and many 
not otherwise bad people try to steal 
it. They do not mean to do wrong. 
They are often led astray by esprit de 
corps. They identify themselves with 
their employers, and the more gener- 
ous they are with other people’s gocds, 
the gratitude they expect for 
themselves. Or in another class of life 
they identify themselves with their own 
investment 


more 


ancestors, and expect an 
which was paid off long ago still to 


yield a dividend. Other people, again, 


identify themselves with all those in 
whose good works they feel an interest. 
They admire reformers of all sorts, and 
they think that they themselves should 
receive a reformer’s reward. They feel 
warmly towards all those who work 
umong the poor; sometimes they give 
au very little money to help them; and 
they are aggrieved that an oblique ray 
of gratitude does not reach them in re- 
turn for their indirect goodwill. Even 
when their sympathy does not go the 
length of intellectual agreement, far 
less of any sacrifice, they think in their 
of hearts that it should be ac- 
knowledged. “I am sure I sympathize 
with the they “I quite 
understand any one being a Socialist. 
although, of course, I am a Conserva- 
tive; but I not think 
the poor in the least realize how truly 
one wishes them well. Certainly in the 
neighborhood of the great towns they 
are wonderfully independent and un- 
grateful.” This is a common sentiment 
within a thirty-mile radius of London. 


heart 


poor,” say. 


must say I do 
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and is often heard in suburban trains. 
The reason that men so often refuse 
their gratitude where they should give 
it is that they are so vexed and puzzled 
by false demands upon it. Every one 


‘implicated in the conferring of a bene- 


fit hopes for a little gratitude; but the 
benefit, unless it be a very great one, 
cannot yield so many profits, and 
the recipient in the end refuses to 
pay. 

Nevertheless there is plenty of in- 
direct gratitude freely given in the 
world. Many persons enjoy it who 
have never earned it. “Unearned in- 
crement” is a phrase which applies in 
the moral as well as the physical 
world. Bread cast upon the waters is 
found by those who never put it there. 
There are certain peopie—and certain 
peoples—-who will always pay off a 
debt, not greatly caring to whom their 
eratitude goes, or upon whom their 
revenge is wreaked. The Celt harbors 
gratitude as he harbors grudges, and 
zoes on paying off scores long after the 
death of those who ran them up, to 
the frank amazement of the Saxon, 
who has a shorter memory and a more 
direct method of thinking. The High- 
landers are still grateful to the repre- 
sentatives of the men who gave them 
their tradition, their irresponsible ad- 
venturous boyhood, the time they love 
to recall. Mr. Andrew Lang in his 
“History of Scotland” depicts vividly 
the life in the remote and inaccessible 
Highlands “where the law did not 
run,” for which the Celt is still grate- 
ful. “Half the people,” says a critic 
in the early seventeen hundreds, “were 
unemployed, leading an idle and saun- 
tering life among their relations.” 
Every place was “full of idle people 
accustomed to arms.” 

Oh for three hands, 
One for the claymore and two for the 


pipes, 


they sang. Yet they got something 
from their chiefs for which they per- 








haps stil] do well to be grateful. “They 
formed themselves upon the model of 
their superiors and endeavored to adopt 
their manners and sentiments. Hence 
that class of men in the Highlands 
have always been more courteous and 
intelligent, more gallant in their man- 
ners, and more scrupulous about per- 
sonal honor than persons in that hum- 
ble state in other countries.” 

A few very happy and lucky people 
seem to feel gratitude towards the 
world at large. They have ripened in 
the full sun, and their hearts are warm 
through. They are entirely without 
self-interest, chiefly no doubt because 
circumstances have removed from 
them all temptation to it. Good for- 
tune tends to magnanimity, there is 
no doubt of it. When our grandfathers 
felt specially thankful they considered 
the sorrows of other men, and thanked 
God they were not in like case, though 
even less deserving. The same ex- 
pression of feeling is still to be heard 
among the uneducated. Something of 
the sort seems instinctive. The culti- 
vated nowadays make merry over such 
sentiment, but it has some sort of 
natural and true root. It is right that 
people who are chosen to be joyful 
should give thanks. It is right that 
they should be mindful of those born 
to adversity. It is right that they 
should remember that their good luck 
has nothing to do with merit. But as 
soon as they begin to harmonize their 
separate right feelings and to philoso- 
phize about them they become phar- 
isaical and ridiculous. There is hardly 
any one to-day, unless he be incapable 
of any feeling whatever, who has not, 
no matter what his social and political 
convictions, been stirred to the depths 
of his nature by a sense of injustice 
as he considered the fearful inequali- 
ties of what we may call man-con- 
trolled fate. That one man should be 
strong and another weak is a fact we 
have learned to accept, it is an “act 
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of God.” But there are moments when 
one man’s want, in the light of an- 
other's superfiluity, seems well-nigh un- 
bearable. It is a curious comment 
upon human nature that the emotion, 
though apparently as intense as any 
other, seldom produces sacrifice. The 
fact is susceptible of many explana- 
tions. Reason has probably as much 
as selfishess to say to the matter. The 
great majority feel it in early life and 
forget it. The fruit of the emotion in 
a few persons is bitterness, in others 
it is benevolence. Some men never 
lose the distress of conscience which 
no reason can allay. Others thank- 
fully accept the situation when once 
the momentary pain is over, and never 
try, to reason about it; but a glow of 
kindness towards the worse off arises 
in their hearts, and an incapacity to 
feel towards them anything but benev- 
olence, anything indeed but excuse, 
a sensation of gratitude—they do not 
know towards whom—which actuates 
them in their dealings with the world. 
Every one has a claim on them. They 
do not ask why; they act upon an inner 
assurance, 

It is strange to what an extent some 
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dominant persons expect gratitude 
from those whom they rule simply 
on the ground that they are rulers. 
Their dominion pleases them; they love 
authority; they would hate any posi- 
tion but one at the top. What right, 
then, have they to ask more amenity 
from life than what has fallen to their 
share? Why should they receive grati- 
tude for doing as they like? It may be 
due to them on many other scores, but 
surely not on that. Again, it is, we 
think, a weak sign when spokesmen 
of a dominant race reproach their dark 
inferiors with want of gratitude. It is 
too much to expect. No set of people 
can be grateful for discipline until long 
after they have outgrown it, and even 
then their gratitude takes as a rule the 
form of philosophy, and is felt to be 
due directly to Providence, Who has 
led them by dark paths to the light. 
The slightest suggestion of humiliation 
kills gratitude. To do away with that 
suggestion is to give up dominion. A 
natural pride makes all individuals 
and all nations desire to govern them- 
selves, even when in their best mo- 
ments they know that such a freedom 
would be disastrous. 





THE PILGRIM. 


The pilgrim seems to be dropping The world is so full of a number of 


out of our religious conceptions. 
There are hymn-books which still keep 
a place for pilgrim hymns, but they 
are probably not often sung, except 
by children. And we are told often 
enough that the sentiment is false— 
if the hymn-writer insists that he is 
“but a stranger here,” it is his own 
fault; earth is not, as he asserts, “a 
desert drear”; and the reference of all 
happiness to another world is unsound, 
and, perhaps, un-Christian. On the 
contrary, R. L. Stevenson is a good 
deal nearer the mark:— 


things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
Kings. 


So he wrote in the “Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” and the couplet stood for a 
poem in itself. The greater part of 
his work is to the same tune—the 
world is a good place, planned to be 
so by “our cheerful General on high,” . 
and, indeed, achieved, if you will only 
have the sense “to be up and doing,” 
and taking the gladness of it. If you 
grumble:— 
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Bleak without and bare within, 
Such is the place that I live in,— 


he bids you look better at it; why, if 
nothing else, the very frost of winter 
“will make the cart-ruts beautiful,” 
and, in short, 


To make the earth our heritage 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 
So the pilgrim passes out of the picture 
with his medieval .trappings, sandal- 
shoon, and shell and staff. He is gone, 
and the excursion has taken his place. 


I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
Kings. 

That the world is a good sort of 
place is not, after all, a very novel 
idea—it is in the first chapter of 
Genesis curiously enough, for in gen- 
eral it is credited with being Greek 
rather than Hebrew. The Greek, we 
all know, lived in the beauty and glory 
of the world, and, what is more, he 
interpreted it for all time. Take, for 
instance, Pindar’s picture of the baby 
lamos hidden among the flowers. The 
child of a god, he is a child of shame, 
some would say; but look at him, as 
he lies wrapt in a cloth under the 
flowers, and mark the lavish richness 
of the colors. It is the ion, in whose 
rays his tender bcedy is steeped (the 
phrase is the poet's), and gives him 
his name. Where is the shame? A 
healthy child, half-god by birth, with 
a heroic story, a god-given inheritance, 
heaven lying about him in his infancy, 
and a house of heroes founded ere he 
dies. A beautiful world, and full of 
glory—who has limned it better than 
Pindar, or loved better the gleam of 
its life and color? 

“What are we? What not? Man is 
a shadow of a dream.” Curious how 
Greek melancholy is bound up with 
Greek love of beauty! And the same 
thing meets us elsewhere. Spenser 
stands in English literature as the poet 



































of “the worlde’s faire workemanship,” 
and the poet haunted with the thought 
that 


Nothing is sure that grows on mortal 
ground; 

for, when he weighed well the words 

of Mutabilitie, it makes him loathe 


This state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vain to cast 
away; 

Whose flow’ring pride, so fading and 

so fickle, 
Short Time shall soon cut down with 
his consuming sickle. 

It seems that, if we are not pilgrims 
exactly, we are like the horses in the 
chariot-race at the theatre. We may 
not be progressing, but the stage slips 
away under our feet. In fact, as*the 
Red Queen said to Alice, it takes a 
great deal of running to stay in the 
same place. If we are not very care- 
ful, we shall find ourselves strangers 
in the most familiar scenes—old faces 
gone and new come, old ways and 
words forsaken, and new habits and 
new language surging in. We are not 
pilgrims, but we live in a progression. 
The difference is that the pilgrim looks 
forward, and does it more and more 
eagerly, while we look back with grow- 
ing wistfulness. “The world passes 
away,” wrote the old writer; “love not 
the world.” Or, if you love it, pray 
to die young, when the evil days come 
not, when you are not yet solitary, 
when men do not yet count you some 
queer relic of the past, a curiosity from 
an older time, and a time they count 
inferior to their own. 

Now the pilgrims were ready for all 
this, for they were curiosities from the 
start. When they passed through this 
fine world and saw its houses, lands, 
trades, honors, preferments, titles, king- 
doms, pleasures, and delights of all 
sort, they passed, as it seemed, through 
a lusty fair, with no mind to the mer- 
chandise. and without laying out so 
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much as a farthing. And a great stir 
they made by this conduct; and, as 
their chronicles tell us, there were rea- 
sons for this. First, the pilgrims were 
clothed with such kind of raiment as 
was diverse from the raiment of any 
that traded in the fair. The people. 
therefore, made a great gazing upon 
them; some said they were fools, some 
they were bedlams, and some that they 
were outlandish men. Secondly, and 
as they wondered at their apparel, so 
they did likewise at their speech; for 
few could understand what they said; 
they naturally spoke the language of 
Canaan. Thirdly, the pilgrims set very 
light by all their wares, and when one 
chanced mockingly to say, ““‘What will 
ye buy?” they, looking gravely upon 
him, answered, “We buy the truth.” 
On examination, they owned they were 
pilgrims, and strangers in the world, 
and that they were going to their own 
country, which was the heavenly 
Jerusalem. 

So wrote John Bunyan, with an old 
Greek writer’s words at the back of 
his mind—*“These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but hav- 
ing seen them afar off, and were per- 
suaded of them, and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth. For they 
that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country.” That Greek 
writer, as plainly, had studied one yet 
older, who had spoken of a place above 
the heavens, of a type of an ideal city 
there laid up, and of man as “no plant 
ef earth but of heaven.” And if Bun- 
yan had read the “Faerie Queene,” or 
even the first book of it, as Giant De- 
spair and some other features might 
tempt us to think, his heavenly city 
has yet another link with Plato—that 
goodly City, 

That earthly tong 
Cannot describe, nor wit of man can 
tell; 
Too high a ditty for my simple song. 


The Citty of the greate King hight it 
well, 

Wherein eternall peace and happinesse 
doth dwell. 

Anyone who will read the “Gorgias” 
will see how the men of this world 
called Socrates, and, no doubt, his won- 
derful pupil, too, fools and bedlams, 
and wondered at their speech (for few 
could understand them), and how 
strange men thought their passion for 
Truth. How odd that a man should 
call this life a practice for death, that 
he should speak of a glorious vision 
beyond sense, and urge that our prep- 
aration should be “seeking the Truth” 
—and this in Athens, with Aristophanes 
living in the next street, and Cleon and 
his successors as practical Empire- 
builders as ever turned a nation away 
from virtue and mercy, and such fine 
words! Strange, too, that in that city, 
which stood unique in all Greece for 
the intensity of its culture, and its love 
vf beauty, yes, that in itself was the 
actual “education” of all Greece, men 
should “desire a better country, that 
is an heavenly”! 

The pilgrim, with his foreign air, the 
language of Canaan, and the strange 
gaze that will have Truth, above all 
with his conviction that there is a heav- 
enly reality which is his home—he ts 
an uncomfortable spectacle for us. God 
sends sometimes rain, and sometimes 
sunshine; let us be content to take fair 
weather along with us. We like that 
religion best that will stand with the 
security of God's good blessings unto 
us; for who can imagine, that is ruled 
by his reason, since God has bestowed 
upon us the good things of this life. 
but that He would have us keep them 
for His sake? And the pilgrim, the 
idealist, is for hazarding all at a clap. 
No, the world is not as bad as he 
thinks: our city will not be destroyed 
with fire from heaven; we have learnt 
better. Instead of forsaking his city, 
why not do something for it? There 
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are many who would help. A Charity 
Organization Society would, at least, 
be something; Mr. Legality would 
gladly aid, and the pretty young man 
his son, Mr. Civility, would make the 
very ideal secretary. At all events, let 
us go quietly; let freedom slowly 
broaden down; led us mend things cau- 
tiously, or we may upset more than 
ever we can put right. But he says 


No; he will hazard all at a clap. 
He neither regards prince nor people, 
law nor custom, nor Sir Having 


Greedy, nor the rest of our nobility. 
I will not cease from mental strife, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 
And he means what he says, and goes 
armed—as strange a spectacle as Don 
Quixote—and his speech is the speech 
of a bedlam. His gaze is fixed on 
something far off, toward which he 
will go; but if you ask him what he 
sees, it seems the perspective glass 
shook in his hand, and he could not 
look steadily—he thinks he saw some- 
thing like a gate, and some of the 
glory of the place—so that, if you 
reundly tell bim there is no such place, 
the best he can say is that he has 
heard and believes there is; he does 
not know. This is indeed hazarding 
all at a clap. And yet— 

And yet who ever cared for Truth, 
and was not a stranger in a strange 
land, a pilgrim through shams, delu- 
sions, vanities, and compromises—a 
bedlam in whom every child of conven- 
tion could read absurdity writ large? 

Who ever sought the good of his 
fellow-citizens, and did not pass, sooner 
or later, for a quack and an advertiser, 
or, at best, a dreamer who could only 
stammer that he thought he saw the 
gate, and some of the glory, and could 
not tell the way to it? 

Who ever lived as seeing the invisi- 
The Nation. 
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ble, put his faith in there being a God, 
hazarding all for Him, and never had 
to face mockery and shame, and the 
hideous doubt that, at the end of it 
all, the Great Perhaps might turn out 
to be nothing—vacuam sedem et inania 


arcana? The bitter folly of his quest, 
who knows like the pilgrim himself? 
He must own Religion in rags, as well 
as when in his silver slippers; and 
stand by him, too, when bound in 
irons, as well as when he walketh the 
streets with applause—in short, he will 
be made the off-scouring of all things; 
and the very sensitiveness of soul that 
has set him on his pilgrimage, leaves 
him doubly tender to pain, contempt, 


and rejection, and to doubt and 
despair. 
The pilgrim is not gone. The moods 


of sentimentalism, in their play upon 
lazy natures that will think nothing 
out, may have turned our fancies else- 
where; but whether we dream, in our 
idle way, of him or of something else, 
he is treading our streets the same as 
ever, clad in a garb of his own, the 
strange speech on his lips, his gaze 
strained afar, and yet curiously keen 
iv seeing through what is near. “All 
work,” said Thomas Carlyle, “is an 
appeal to the unseen.” Every true 
worker has the pilgrim in him some- 
how or somewhere, from the first 
rough dreamer, who, in a savage 
world, hollowed a tree-trunk with fire 
and flint, and set it afloat, to be the 
ancestor of the “Mauretania,” down to 
the man who, to-day, tackled the job 
he could not do in faith upon the God 
he cannot see. No, the pilgrim is not 
gone; he is still seeking the Celestial 
City—that kingdom of Heaven which 
has cost the world so many good lives, 
the way to which is marked by a 
cross for every milestone, and which 
mankind will not yet have at any 
price. 
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THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


The New Year has opened in circum- 
stances that must cause every friend 
of peace and culture a certain amount 
of uneasiness. The past’ twelve 
months have seen nothing of any value 
accomplished towards diminishing the 
possibilities:of an European conflict or 
removing the root-causes of interna- 
tional antagonism. On the contrary, 
the trend of events in 1910 was in the 
direction of reaffirming the truth of the 
old doctrine that in diplomacy might 
is right, and the overshadowing fact 
that confronts us at the beginning of 
1911 is the almost absolute predomi- 
nance of Teutonic militarism on the 
continent of Europe. However we 
may regard that fact there is one thing 
we cannot do—we can neither deny it 
nor ignore it. Austria-Hungary and 
Germany, united in an alliance that the 
future is far more likely to strengthen 
than to weaken, disposing of a power 
such as has never yet in the history 
of the world been subject to a single 
mind and a single purpose, and ani- 
mated by a spirit and by ambitions 
that negative the futile hope that their 
combined might is maintained in its 
unexampled state of efficiency and pre- 
paredness for ornament merely, are 
to-day the dictators of Europe. With- 
out war, though not without the threat 
of war, they have attained to an as- 
cendency such as Napoleon himself, at 
the supreme height of his range and 
effectiveness, never wielded. And as 
money makes money, so power makes 
power. The consolidated strength of 
the two great Empires irresistibly at- 
tracts and fascinates the smaller na- 
tions that surround them. Turkey and 
Roumania can now no longer be 
thought of except as satellites and 
potential allies of the Teutonic con- 
dominium. We do not wonder at the 
satisfaction with which the German 


Press has hailed the New Year. It 
registers the highest watermark that 
German influence has yet reached. 
Nothing can be done in or around 
Europe against the will of Berlin and 
Vienna. France cannot move in Mo- 
rocco, Russia cannot move in the Bal- 
kans or the Near East, the Triple 
Entente cannot move in Crete, unless 
the German Emperor and the Austro- 
Hungarian Sovereign signify their 
approval. 

It is well that we in Great Britain 
should realize this and should face its 
consequences. For what is going on 
in Europe at this moment will in the 
end prove far more vital to British 
interests than any development of do- 
mestic politics. The Triple Entente as 
a makeweight against Teutonic pre- 
dominance is not merely crippled but 
shattered and dissolved. Russia is 
seeking a reconciliation with Vienna 
and with Berlin, and has already sacri- 
ficed M. Isvolsky to secure it; and the 
price of that reconciliation is the aban- 
donment of the south-eastern Slav 
States to their fate, and a Russo-Ger- 
man understanding in regard to the 
Bagdad Railway and the many impor- 
tant questions that depend from it. 
Russia will pay the price. France in 
the past six years has lost nothing of 
the consciousness of her material in- 
feriority to her gigantic neighbor, and 
will suffer anything that does not in- 
volve an actual violation of French 
territorial integrity for the sake of 
peace. The conditions which made the 
Triple Entente successful at Algeciras 
can never again recur, for in the inter- 
val Russia has been found out and the 
Wilhelmstrasse no longer fears her. 
On the Continent there is no force 
capable of standing between Germany 
and the most ambitious projects of the 
Pan-Germans. We do not on that ac- 
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count assert that those projects must 
necessarily and before long be brought 
to fruition. But we do assert that if 
the Kaiser realizing 
them—whether in Belgium, 
or the Near East—the 
he could devote to the task would be 
than the that any 
combination of Continen- 
could marshal 


were bent upon 

Holland, 
resources that 
greater resources 
conceivable 
tal Powers 
him. , 

There is all European history to show 
that an ascendency so marked and in 
such active and determined hands is 
often a direct, and always an indirect, 
incentive to strife. The fears of the 
nations whose existence and independ: 
ence are menaced goad them sooner or 
later into an alliance for the purpose 
supremacy 
to contest 
be intoler- 
which the 


against 


of making an end of the 
that none of them is able 
but that all feel to 
able. That is a principle 
Teutonic Powers can have no wish to 
operation against them. But 
there is a restraining force of yet 
greater efficacy in the presence, outside 
Kurope but in intimate connection with 
it, of a Power not less supreme at sea 
than are the German-speaking Empires 
on land. To-day, and not for the first 
time in the annals of Europe, the most 
formidable obstacle to one-nation 
power on the Continent is neither more 
nor less than the British Navy. We 
do not accuse the rulers, statesmen, or 
peoples of the allied Teutonic Empires 
of aspiring to the hegemony of Europe. 
But we may without offence point out 
that if such were their ambition they 
eculd hardly take a course better cal- 
culated to further it than that which 
they have in fact adopted. A sure in- 
stinct would urge them to spare no 
The Outlook. 


alone, 


see in 
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effort to make themselves a match for 
British sea-power. And that, with or 
without any ulterior intention, is pre- 
cisely what they are doing. It is there- 
fore neither madness nor hysteria, but 
the mere recognition of the obvious, to 
insist that Europe at this moment has 
no safeguard against subjection to the 
massed militarism of Deutschtum that 
is at all comparable in power and ef- 
ticacy with the British Navy. Destroy 
the British Navy and not only our own 
liberties but the liberties of all Europe 
Maintain it in unchal- 
lengeable strength, and there is a 
chance that the armed equilibrium 
which is the economic blight but the 
political salvation of twentieth-century 


are at an end. 


Europe may be preserved for many 
years to come. In either case the An- 
glo-German naval rivalry remains the 
cardinal fact in our national existence, 
and by the side of it our constitutional 
squabbles are the mere bubbles of an 
hour. We shall soon find a hundred 
million sterling a year being spent on 
naval preparations on the two sides of 
the North Sea; and no one as yet can 
pretend to say whether the gathering 
clouds. will away or burst in 
storm and lightning. These 
ditions that no moralist and no patriot 
can take any pleasure in. But while 
it is the duty of the moralist to con- 
demn the despotism of brute force 
which now governs the world, and to 
ceplore the sacrifice of culture it en- 
tails and the somewhat precarious 
foundation of democracy and misery 
on which it rests, it is not less the 
duty of the patriot to face the facts, 
hope for the best, and prepare calmly, 
and for the 


pass 


are Cun- 


thoroughly, intelligently 


worst. 
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A WOMAN SUPERTRAMP. 


“My people was the most respectable 
that could be; the sort that tells you 
the theatre is the devil's front parlor, 
ecards is his picture-books, and 
they'd sooner see their daughter in her 
grave than married to a soldier, and 
everything accordin’! I never gain- 
said ’em, and all went well enough till 
a circus come to the town, and then I 
was mad to join it. Mother’n father 
said it ’ud be good-bye for ever if I did, 
but I was called to it, and you can’t go 
against your fate. 

The owners took me on_ willing 
enough, for I was small-made and 
nctive. They taught me to dance and 
sing and ride and jump through hoops, 
and we travelled from town to town 
and the life just suited me. When I 
got a bit older I married the man that 
I never 


and 


had charge of the elephants. 
had a good temper, but I’ve always got 
along pretty fair with my husband, 
though we wouldn't never have had the 
flitch of bacon that I’ve heard tell of. 
We had two children, a boy and a girl. 
und after came to 
Something went wrong with my leg. 
I couldn’t dance, and I got to be worth 
very little. At last I had to leave the 
children in charge of my husband and 
¢o to a big hospital. Fourteen months 
they kept me, trying this and trying 
that, for they knew the leg was my 
living, -and many’s the doctor I’ve had 
standing round me. One day there 
black doctor, and he wanted 
his pin into knee. “No,” 
“the white doctor can do as he 
thinks fit; an Irishman, and a 
ventleman, but no black doctor shall 
pin me.” He wouldn’t take “No” for 
aun answer, but the very instant his pin 
touched me, I up with my sound leg 
and gave him such a kick that, what 
with the floor being polished and what 
with him being a light weight. he slith- 


that sorrows us. 


was a 
to run my 
I says, 


he’s 


ered half-way across the ward. And 
not one of the young learning gentle- 
men even dared smile. That night the 
white doctor came and told me that 
my leg must be taken straight off, but 
I shouldn't never see the black doctor 
again, and after the operation he al- 
let me take the off 
myself. 

Well, as if that trouble 
enough, one of the elephants hit my 
husband on the head with his trunk. 
und there was he, 
blind, and two little children on his 
hands. I told one of the lady visitors 
that come regular to the hospital, and 
she found some kind friends who put 
him to an eye infirmary and sent the 
two children to College. I had wrote 
to my friends before my leg was cut 
off, but they just tore the letter in two 
and sent it back to me. 
plainin’. As you make your bed you 
must lie on it. 

The last and with joy 
I left the hospital, for the sights and 
the sounds and reggulations do get 
on your nerves. What a breath ! 
drew when I got out of the lift and 
found myself outside the hospital 
gates! My husband was waiting for 
me. He nearly blind, and he 
hadn't a penny; but any port in a 
storm, and a husband's useful, 
if ‘tis only to put your hand on his 
shoulder to get along by. 


ways bandages 


wasn't 


threatening to go 


I'm not com- 


day came, 


was 
even 


They'd given 
new leg, twenty-one pounds it 
cost, but it was that heavy, and that 
obstropolus, you never Knew which 
way ‘twould walk, and I soon parted 
with it for a pair of crutches. 
“What's to be done?” says my hus- 
band.—"I know what isn't to be done.” 


Ine a 


I says; “I'll never see the inside of a 
work-house. We mustn't lie still. We 
must up’n at it!” 

I'd heard there was hop-picking to 
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be had in Hereford, and I made up 
my mind that we’d walk there. I al- 
ways managed to get near some town 
or village before dark, and then I sang 
till we had enough for a night’s lodging. 
Of course, ’twas different from circus 
singing; I done it in the drawly way 
that saves your voice. The doctors 
had all called mine a consumptive leg, 
and talked about fresh air; so when it 
was fine I never spent my coppers on 
a lodging. We found a snug berth in 
the corner of a field, and every morn- 
ing before six I'd go down to the brook 
und have a good wash and do my hair. 
No one ever saw me dirty or untidy. 
Then I'd gather some sticks and make 
a fire, and boil the water for our tea in 
my tin can, and fry a bit of bacon on 
the lid. We did enjoy our breakfast; 
but, of course, it would not do for a 
’tec to see you. I enjoyed the walks, 
—such lovely country, and always 
fresh sights to see. When the nights 
were bad I never did things in a 
crawly sort of way. I used to go 
straight to a farmer and ask him to 
let us sleep in one of his outhouses, 
and I'd say:—“I’ll be careful, Sir. I 
know the danger of fire. I'll take my 
husband's pipe away from him.” And 
one and all they’d say almost the very 
same words: “You seems a respectable 
little woman, and I'll trust you.” We 
got to Hereford, and the hop-picking 
was pleasant, but the company was 
very low. But there, if you don’t like 
things, you must wait till you do. 
Tramping is right good in the sum- 
mer, but with the snow and the wind 
and the rain, I thought the best plan 
would be to find our way back to our 
native town and get outdoor relief for 
a few months to keep a roof over our 
heads, though a room would cost 3s. 6d. 
and cheap at that, seeing we hadn't a 
stick of furniture. We'd no money for 
railway-fares, and two hundred and 
seventy miles I travelled on these 
crutches. After we got to the town 
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I changed my mind about asking for 
relief. I thought we’d be more inde- 
pendent without it. You see, people 
that knows the ways chooses their 
room according to the relieving officer, 
because there’s officers and officers. 
Some of ’em wil] come and see you 
once in three months, and then they’ll 
bark at you like a dog, and if you 
ar’n’t very strong you don’t feel able 
to stand it. And there’s others will 
come in and talk to you like a father 
and say:—“My poor souls, any one can 
see how badly you are inflicted. Now, 
don’t ’ee think ’twould be for your 
comfort to go up to the House? Now, 
do ’ee be advised for your good.” And 
there was one that said to a friend of 
mine: “Never a penny out-relief shall 
you have as long as you've got that 
chest of drawers.” “And I'll die be- 
fore I sell it!” she said; but they had 
her up to the House in the end. 

I don’t never go to church My 
crutches make such a show. When I 
wants to be done good to, I reads my 
Bible. My husband is an acute one. 
He tells yarns from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. He says the earth is millions of 
years old, and that it was all on fire 
once, and then it went whizzing round 
and round in the air, and that cooled it 
down a bit and formed the crusts on 
it, and then our forbears congregated 
in caves and was monkeys; but we 
didn’t give the man who telled us all 
those lies a grave in Westminster 
Abbey. I telled my husband how I 
had telled you I had a pain in my liver 
and pinted to my stomach, and he sid 
so serious: “What did the lady think 
of your being so ignorant?” Did you 
ever hear Billy Coon the Evangelist? 
He says God likes to hear the jackdaw 
as well as the nightingale, It do amuse 
me to stand at the street corner on 
Sunday and hear the preachers! When 
I sit by the roadside trying to sell the 
iron-holders and pincushions that I 
make, I always haye a bottle with me, 
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and many a one says: “Her drinks.” 
Yes, I do drink, and when I see a 
good-natured-looking girl pass by I 
ask her to fill it for me at the foun- 
tain, and I drink to the memory of 
Drake who brought the first good 
water-supply to my native town. First 
The Spectatur. 
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he beat his enemies abroad, and then 
he tried to make his friends clean and 
comferable at home. There'll never 
be a statue put up to me and you, 
but may he and his likes never be for- 
got, may their descendants want for 
nothing.” M. Loane. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


In preparing a fourth edition of his 
study of the “Life and Works of Dante 
Alighieri”—the first edition of which 
was published ten years ago,—Mr. 
Paget Toynbee has taken occasion 
materially to enlarge the fifth section of 
the work, dealing with the writings of 
Dante and occupying nearly one-half of 
the volume, to add references to author- 
ities and several appendices, and to 
amplify the bibliographical and _bio- 
graphical notes. There are also sev- 
eral new illustrations. The result is 
a volume as comprehensive as it is fas- 
cinating, and appealing equally to spe- 
cial students and the general teacher. 
The Macmillan Company. 


“Correct Principles of Classical Sing- 
ing,” by Max Heinrich, is an authorita- 
tive treatise. Its author has ranked 
as perhaps the leading exponent of song 
and oratorio in America for many 
years. This book embodies the re- 
sults of his studies and wide experience. 
The technics of singing are here dis- 
cussed in a vigorous, direct style by one 
who knows whereof he speaks. A sec- 
ond part of the book is devoted to 
oratorio singing with copious illustra- 
tions in the score from Handel’s “Mes- 
sinh,” also the treatment of song ex- 
emplified by Schubert’s “Die Schine 
Miillerin.” These works are analyzed 
in detail with instructive comments on 
the manner in which the various num- 
bers should be sung as regards phras- 
ing, etc. This is one of the most im- 


portant musical books of the 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


year. 


Mr. Jack London’s latest incursion 
into the field of politico-economical lit- 
erature is a play entitled “Theft,” and 
having for its central character an al- 
most ferocious capitalist, willing to sac- 
rifice the pleasure, the happiness, and 
even the modesty of his daughter for 
the sake of preserving his millions and 
bis power. She, on her part is equally 
willing to sacrifice morality for the 
sake of a politician devoted to the re- 
lief of child laborers whose unhappiness 
profoundly grieves her. The other per- 
sonages in the play are little more 
than puppets moved by the strong wills 
of these two and at times the drama 
is as effective as it is disagreeable. The 
Macmillan Company. 


Margaret Coulson Walker’s “Tales 
Come True and Tales Made New” (The 
Baker & Taylor Company) is something 
more than the child’s picture-book 
which at first sight it appears to be. It 
is a collection of nonsense verses em- 
bellished with somewhat crude pictures 
of such construction that the child who 
reads the verses or to whom they are 
read may make for himself, from the 
simplest materials,—apples, potatoes, 
twigs and the like—the objects which 
illustrate them. The little book may 
therefore become a fund of almost in- 
exhaustible pleasure and occupation to 
the happy child who owns it, and 
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whose ingenuity and imagination will 
alike be stimulated by the effort to 
make new rhymes and new objects. A 
manual of simple directions follows the 
pictures and verses. 


Mr. Robert Alexander Wason’s “The 
Steering Wheel” combines the novel of 
modern business methods and the story 
of the heroine to whose aid when the 
course of her true love does not run 
smooth comes the rejected lover of her 
mother. The hero does not actually 
depart from the ways of honesty, but 
his schemes for assuming the appear- 
ance of prosperity are masterpieces of 
comic deceit, and one feels that Mr. 
Wason does well to show him restored 
to easy circumstances before leaving 
his after fate to the reader's imagina- 
Business by no means fills the 
the time when 


tion. 
story, however. From 
the hero returns from Europe—a social- 
ist in his own opinion, really a mildly 
discontented youth, follows a series of 


elaborately absurd adventures, such as 
tiction has not seen since the days of 
Valentine Vox and his contemporaries. 
To those fond of swiftly told tales the 
story may seem slow of movement but 
it is undeniably humorous and affords 
Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


agreeable reading. 
pany. 


“The Con- 
entirely conceals 


Mr. 
servation 


John L. Matthews's 
of Water” 
its importance under its title, for it is 
a book which sets the planet before the 
reader in a new light, showing him that 
whereas he has been regarding heat, mo- 
tion and kindred agents as sources of 
power, it is water to which he should 
turn his attention, water which he 
should guard, water from which all his 
hope must come. Storage and conser- 
vation are only the beginning of the 
tale, which end, if live it 
rightly, in beautification of the 


will 
the 


men 
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country, the improvement of the human 
race and something like a new heaven 
and a new earth. This sounds absurd 
to one who for the first time thinks 
of the subject but not to one who lis- 
tens to Mr. Matthews, and he is an au- 
thor whom no citizen can neglect, for 
even economy bids him read. The 
book should be in all public libraries 
and all private libraries maintained for 
workers and voters, and those who at- 
tempt to instruct the voter in his duty 
should be tried by its standards. Mr. 
Matthews has served his country no- 
bly by writing it. Small, Maynard & 


Co. 


Sir Frederick Treves says that his 
“Uganda for a Holiday,” regards East 
Africa from the outlook of the unspe- 
cialized traveller, the man who merely 
seeks “somewhere to go to,” but what- 
ever may be its aim, it is full of de- 
scriptions of the strange and curious,— 
strange and curious to the point of ap- 
parent perversity, and as the author's 
zim is not reformative he allows one 
to read it in tranquillity undisturbed by 
his conscience, as he used to be allowed 
to read in the days before the doctrine 
ef universal brotherhood aroused him. 
Seventy-two excellent new photographs 
accompany the text which is excellently 
written. As history, it cannot be said 
that the chronicle of Uganda is very en- 
couraging; but these are better days 
than which murder was the 
amusement of the kings and neither 
law nor justice existed. Slowly the 
light is penetrating to the dark places 
and Uganda will soon be something bet- 
ter than “somewhere to go to.” Mean- 
time it is well to fix its picture in the 
mind, for use in correcting the misrep- 
resentations of those who twenty years 
hence will be describing it as an earthly 
Paradise, blighted by the white man. 
FE. P. Dutton & Co. 
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